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MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT, 


THE CHARMING DAUGHTER OF THE PRESIDENT. WHO HAS BEEN ASKED BY EMPEROR WILLIAM TO CHRISTEN HIS 
NEW YACHT—HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN IN HER DEBUTANTE GOWN, AND WEARING THE 
NECKLACE WHICH WAS THE GIFT OF THE PRESIDENT. —Copyrignt, 1902, Frances Benjamin-Johnston. 
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Mayor Low and Blackmail. 
N° MAYOR of New York could be less inclined to sen- 


sationalism than Seth Low, but no mayor has ever 


sent to our board of aldermen a more sensational docu 


ment than Mavor Low’s first annual message It is the 
most original and striking paper ol the kind ever addressed 
to a great municipality Mavor Low did not mince mat 


ters. He stated the situation in New York precisely as 
it existed, and he stated it in few words His message 
was simply a public proclamation of his firm determina 
tion to put an end to the widely prevalent system of 
official blackmail, which has grown up in the city under 
the fostering influence of corrupt Tammany Hall leaders 

Mayor Low served notice on the public that ‘ if, during 
the next two years, any citizen or any employee of the city, 
pays money illegitimately, either to avoid injury or in- 
convenience, or to secure his rights, he will do it because 
he wants to and not because he must Coupled with 
this statement was another, inviting complaints, “from 
the largest corporation to the poorest bootblack,” of any 
improper demands that may be made in connection with 
the business of the city. These words, or rather the 
necessity for using them in this manner, should bring the 
blush of shame to the cheek of every honest citizen. In 
vears to come it will be regarded as incredible that such 
a fearful system of blackmail could have prevailed in this 
great city. 

Our good mayor realizes that the people elected him 
as mayor, first, because they knew that he was honest, 
and, secondly, because they believed he had the courage 
to put an end to official blackmail and to the political 
eareer of the blackmailers themselves. Mayor Low has 
lost no time in preparing for the work of reformation. 
Mr. Croker had a similar opportunity. A committee of 
five, of which Mr. Nixon was chairman, uncovered corrupt 
and blackmailing combinations in this city, and Mr. 
Croker was foremost in declaring that they must be broken 
up and the blackmailers punished, but they flourished in 
the very height of their power up to the moment when 
Tammany went out and the Low administration came in. 
They are not flourishing now, and if blackmailing prac- 
tices are revived it will be because those who are black- 
mailed are offenders against the law and seek to purchase 
peace, or else because those who are blackmailed have not 
the courage to face their oppressors and to ask the munici- 
pal authorities to punish them. 

The difference between Tammany Hall’s government 
and good government is well illustrated by the recent 
course of events. The retirement of Mr. Croker from 
Tammany control and the substitution in his place of 
Mr. Nixon will not reform city abuses. The opportunity 
for Tammany to do something for the city’s good was not 
accepted. Now it has passed. The sceptre changed with 
the change of administration. Mayor Low must perform 
this difficult task, and his first proclamation indicates that 
he means to do it. Shameful as the public acknowledge- 
ment of our wretched condition must be, it had to be 
made. Out of it we have reason to expect better things. 

This great city cannot be purified in a day. The 
stenches of bad government in every nook and corner 
cannot be obliterated perhaps in many months, but there 
is an earnest of good work in the mayor’s message. Nor 
should it be forgotten that before this document was sent 
out, Mayor Low made such a careful and wise selection 
of his principal advisers as to insure the success of the 
administration. He cannot fail, unless the people prefer 
a blackmailing system of government to one that is honest, 
upright, and clean. “ Against such an iniquitous system, 
in all its forms, this administration is at open war.” So 
says Mayor Low, and he bespeaks the co-operation of the 
city to bring the iniquity to an end. 

Shall he not have it promptly, cordially, and effect- 
ively? 
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The Open-Sunday Question. 


WE HAVE no doubt that the resolutions adopted by 
the Association of Butchers at its recent annual 
convention in New York, requesting Governor Odell to 
veto any measure repealing any Sunday -closing law, 
voices the sentiments of an immense number of hard- 
working men outside of that organization. The great 
majority of these, being brought daily into sharp contact 
with the practical realities of a life of almost ceaseless toil, 
have the shrewd sense to see that any law that breaks 
down existing safeguards around their day of rest for the 
benefit of a particular class establishes a dangerous 
precedent. The new law closing the butcher shops has 
only recently gone into operation and works well. Now 
it is proposed to pass a law to open the saloons on Sunday. 

While it may be true that cant and hypocrisy figure 
to some extent, as alleged, in the appeals made for stricter 
Sunday observance, it is beyond question that a great 
deal of absolute nonsense and much vicious reasoning 
enter into the arguments put forth in favor of an “open” 
Sunday for the saloons and their patrons. There is no 
danger whatever but that our Sundays will be “ open” 
enough for all reasonable and legitimate purposes under 


existing legislation and without further encouragement by 
specific statutes The talk about enforcing a “ Puritanic 
Sabbath” in New York is all bugaboo, emanating chiefly 
from classes of men who have no intention of obeying any 
law which aims to put a wholesome restriction upon their 
vices and indulgences. So far as men may be properly 
protected or supported by law anywhere in their habits 
of life, it should be where it will help to make them better 
citizens and not worse—to strengthen their virtues and 
not their vices: or, as it has been well put by another, 
to make it harder for them to do wrong and easier to do 
right 

Under the present status New York State has mort 
liberal Sunday laws and a more open Sunday than any of 
its neighboring states, and there is no just or reasonable 
excuse for further concession at present. Changing social 
usages and various lines of industrial development may 
require, from time to time, some modifications in our 
methods-of Sunday observance, as they have been made 
in the past in the case of the use of street-cars, tele- 
graph lines, and Sunday trains, but such modifications 
will come gradually in response to popular necessities, 
and will need no urging by legislation. And, in any case, 
to deserve and receive general support the demand for a 
more liberal Sunday law will need to come from some other 
direction than that of the liquor traffic. 


Humanity is Not Retrograding. 


|X ONE of his most notable essays Emerson dwells at 

length upon the losses, chiefly physical, which the 
human race has suffered, under the law of compensation, 
to offset the apparent gains it has made by the refinements 
and enlightened processes of civilization. “Strike a 
savage with an axe,” he says, by way of illustration, 
“and the wound is soon healed, while the same blow 
would send your civilized white man straightway to his 
grave.” However true this may be as an axiomatic 
principle, the exceptions to it are greater than many have 
believed. The balance for good is undoubtedly on the 
side of civilization, and that heavily, in spite of all that 
some philosophers and pessimists may say. In evidence 
of this we have the results of the recent investigations of 
Professor Krause, an eminent German statistician, who has 
come to the conclusion that, despite the general fears, the 
human race is not degenerating physically. The professor 
says that the Egyptian mummies, after allowing for all 
possible shrinkages, were no larger in body when alive 
than are the present dwellers on the banks of the Nile. Dr. 
Krause bases his view chiefly on the irrefragable evidence 
of the recruiting statistics of all European countries. 
These show that even in France since 1815 there has been 
a growing improvement in the physical capacity of the 
recruits. “School going, coddling, and other refine- 
ments of civilization,” says Dr. Krause, “may have an 
injurious effect on the modern human fibre, but this is 
more than counterbalanced by the improved hygiene and 
better cooking.”” In other words, civilization is not all 
a huge blunder, as another German philosopher, the late 
Professor Nitsche, held, the primitive state of savagery, 
animalism, and brute force being preferable, but an on- 
ward march, even though a slow and halting one, to 
a higher, nobler, and happier state of being. 


Why We Need More Ships. 


tae ARGUMENT in favor of ship subsidies was put 
in an effective way by Senator Hanna in his recent 
speech before the Merchants’ Association of Boston. 

This country is building a magnificent navy, and shall 
continue to improve it until we are second to no nation,” 
said the Senator. ‘“ We should also build something 
for that navy to defend. The amount now paid annually 
by American merchants into the pockets of foreign ship- 
owners is $200,000,000. No country on the face of the 
globe could stand that drain but the United States. And 
why need we stand it?” Surely, why? The American 
nation is to-day supreme in the agricultural and indus- 
trial business of the world, but thé very lowest on the 
list in regard to its merchant marine. In 1861, Ameri- 
can vessels carried ninety-two per cent. of our foreign 
tonnage; now they carry only eight per cent.! 

It is absurd and useless to contend, as some are doing. 
that the adoption of a policy designed to remedy this 
deplorable condition is a species of governmental favorit 
ism which might just as fairly be extended to agricul- 
ture manufactures or any other .ine of business. This 
argument is weak and fallacious, for two reasons, among 
others—first, because none of these industries is in a 
state of languishment, and, second, because in none of 
them do we enter competition with other nations as we 
do in the ocean-carrying trade, and none of them is so 
related to the welfare and prosperity of our nation as a 
whole. To build up our merchant marine is to build 
our entire foreign trade and thus to promote the suc- 
cess of every branch of American industry. 





The Plain Truth. 


A SHAR P REBUKE should be administered by the 
press of this State, if not by Governor Odell himself, 
to Ps members of the Legislature at Albany who regard 
their duties in the light of trifling play and pleasantry. 
{ number of ridiculous measures have been introduced 
by these so-called lawmakers, including one to stop flirt 
ing, and another to censor the drama 
a 
THE INTERVIEWS and public statements thus far 
given out by Mr. Palma, the President-elect of Cuba, 
all go to confirm the high estimate which the American 
people have hitherto placed upon this gentleman’s good 
sense and sound judgment And none of his utterances 
contain more wisdom than the following ‘T abhor poli- 
tics and I believe that Cuba will be happier and more 
prosperous if political intrigues are abandoned. The base 
and the groundwork of permanent peace is employment 
forall. Employment means prosperity, and at the present 
time prosperity is more necessary to Cuba than to any other 
country. J will try all that I ean to develop agricultural 
interests, as in that direction lies our best hope.’”’ Politics 
and political intrigue have been the curse of the Latin- 
American republies from the beginning of their history, 
and the present miserable and unhappy condition of 
Venezuela and several of her neighbors is due almost 
entirely to this cause. If the new republic of Cuba, under 
the guidance of President Palma. can avoid these rocks 
upon which so many ships of state, not only in South 
America, but elsewhere, have split asunder, her chances 
for a long and prosperous voyage will be immeasurably 


increased, a 


jt MAY be conducive to the health and longevity of 

Prince Henry of Prussia, when he comes to this country 
next month, to avoid touching at any English port on 
the way over. This precaution would seem necessary at 
least in view of the heated and belligerent language which 
both English and German newspapers have been indulg- 
ing in for some time past with reference to each other. 
The English have been specially angered by the appear- 
ance of cartoons in certain German newspapers, which so 
conservative and usually cool-headed a journal as the 


London Times declares to be “in coarseness, obscenity, 
and venom without a parallel in modern times.’ Coming 
to specific instances, The Times refers to cartoons repre- 
senting British soldiers as robbing the dead, King Edward 
as lying dead drunk in his bedroom. receiving the news of 
Cronje’s’surrender, and one in which the then Princess of 
Wales is pictured as presenting a Victoria Cross to “the 
youngest soldier in the British army,’’ because he has 
ill-treated Boer women. No unprejudiced person will 
deny that cartoons like these exceed the bounds of decency, 
and it is not surprising that the English are annoyed and 
angered by them, but it would take a pretty severe con- 
struction, even of such grossness, to make a casus belli 
out of it. We have had some painful illustrations here 
1 America in recent years of how the business of caricatur- 
ing our own public men may be perverted to base and 
ignoble ends, but the only punishment we have seen fit 
to inflict upon the parties thus offending was to consign 
them to public contempt, and that, after all, is the best 
and most. effective method in all such cases. 
- 
RAVELERS ABROAD who have visited Monte Carlo 
will not be so terribly shocked over the statement 
that Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, joined in the lottery of chances 
that is constantly going on at this great pleasure resort 
No American, man or woman, who goes to Monte Carlo, 
ever escapes the fascinating influences of its Casino. 
The American is naturally a speculator. He likes to take 
his chances, whether it be in Wall Street, in grain, or 
cotton. He buys real estate, produce, and stocks and 
bonds, not because he seeks investment, but mainly in 
the hope that he may sell at a profit. This mania for 
speculation seems common to all peoples, and the Ameri- 
can has not escaped it. It is therefore extremely probable 
that when so distinguished an American millionaire as 
Mr. Schwab appeared at the Monte Carlo Casino, the wide- 
awake managers of that institution, following their cus- 
tomary course of advertising it as widely as possible, hung 
an advertisement on Mr. Schwab’s presence. The sensa- 
tional character of the cablegrams in the American press 
was no doubt inspired at Monte Carlo to attract customers. 
We do not believe that the reports justified all the severe 
criticism poured upon the head of the steel magnate. 
They were sufficiently sensational, it is said, to lead Mr. 
George W. Perkins, the able financier who is now a mem- 
ber of the banking house of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
to cable Mr. Schwab regarding the stories of his losses and 
profits at the table. Mr. Schwab may have amused him- 
self at the Casino, but if he did he was in company, no 
doubt, of many good people from all over the world, who 
regard the diversions of Monte Carlo much more con- 
siderately than they would look upon similar entertain- 
ment at home. The holders of shares of the United States 
Steel Corporation, of which Mr. Schwab is president, need 
not be so very much alarmed therefor. 
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HE ANNOUNCE- 
MENT was made last 


week that George W 
Hinman had bought the 
holdings of Charles : 


Yerkes In the ( hicago 
Inter Ocean and is now in 


absolute control - of the 


paper, of which he has 
| been editor-in-chief for 
||| the past four years. Mr. 


Hinman is one of the fore- 


most newspaper men of 


the country and is certain 








to prove a big factor in 

national polities and af- 

—— mere | fairs He was born No- 

GEORGE W. HINMAN, vember 19th, 1863, at 

rhe new owner of the Chicagi Mount Morris, N. Y He 
lnter Ocean 


entered Hamilton College 
and was graduated in the 
1883 with the de- 
After a year’s experience as a reporter on 


class ol 
gree of A.B. 
a Chicago paper, he went to Germany to take up a special 
line of study He attended the Berlin, 
Leipsic, and Heidelberg for four years, was graduated with 
high honors, and took the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D 
In 1888 Mr. Hinman returned to the United States, took 
a position on the editorial staff of the New York Sun, 
delivered lectures on foreign history and diplomacy, and 
1897 he left the Sun to 
manager of The Inter 
a practical knowl- 


universities ol 


contributed to magazines. In 

the editor-in-chief and 
Mr. Hinman is athletic, has 
edge of the newspaper business, and is a writer of un 
usual strength. He married to Miss Maud M. 
Sturtevant, of New York, on January 28th, 1891. He has 
four children. 


become 


Ocean. 


was 


Long after retirement from public life, “ Uncle Dick ” 
Oglesby, who had been Governor of Illinois, and after 
ward United States Senator, said that he and John W. 
Palmer were too old for the Senate of to-day. *“T never 
studied details,” he said. ‘“ Neither did John. If John 
was in the Senate he would get up and orate on the tariff 
in a way that would start a prairie fire. little 
fellow like Aldrich would get up and ask him something 
about schedules. John never heard of a schedule in his 
life. He wouldn’t be in it, and his fine-spun theories 
would go to pieces. 
ate now must know schedules and details about every- 
thing.” 2 


Some 


The man who succeeds in the Sen- 











STRIKING example 

of a man who, by his 
experience at the bottom, 
fitted to take his 
place at the top of a great 
corporation is afforded 
by the career of Mr. 
William B. Leeds, the 
new president of the Rock 
Island Railroad. When 
he was twenty-two years 
old, a helper with an 
engineering corps in the 
field for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, it was probably 
not entirely plain to Mr 


ir >) 


was 


























. Leeds that such work 
WILLIAM B. LEEDS, would be an important 

The new president of the Rock step in securing for him 
Island Railroad. later in life the position 

q of railroad president. But 








“ such it was; because it 
led directly to higher work and greater responsibilities, 
In two years his efficiency and his ambition had secured 
for him promotion to the 





post of assistant engineer on 
the Columbus division of the Pennsylvania system. 
A year later he accepted a place in the construction 
department, Cincinnati and Richmond road. Having thus 
learned the railroad business by actual experience, which 
is the only way that anything is really learned, Mr. Leeds 
was fitted for executive positions. He was made engineer 
of maintenance of way of the Pennsylvania system, 
and afterward a division superintendent. There he 
demonstrated his ability as an organizer of business inter- 
ests by his successful launching of the American Tin Plate 
Company. The business of this company became so ex- 
tensive that Mr. Leeds was obliged to resign from the 
railroad to take charge of the Tin Plate Company. This 
company was merged into a larger combination and Mr. 
Leeds was made chairman of its board of directors. 
Then the United States Steel Corporation absorbed the 
company. Mr. Leeds and his associates organized other 
steel companies which were also absorbed by the Steel 
Corporation. He and his friends bought heavily in Rock 
Island stock. Soon afterward Mr. Purdy, the president 
of the road, retired on account of ill health. Then the 
early practical railroad experience of Mr. Leeds became 
useful and he was made the Regk Island’s president, 
OT U. 
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tucky, 


Coleman. who died recently in Louisville, Ken 


enjoyed the unique distinction of being the only 


man who ever kidnaped a President of the United 
States. \ steamer had been chartered to escort Zac hary 
laylor as far as possible by river toward Washington 
where he was to be inaugurated Coleman, then a 


young man, knew of this. He was captain of a steam 
beat, and took his craft out two hours ahead of the 
committee's steamer! His boat stopped at Taylor’s 


piantation and Coleman signaled Taylor to come aboard. 
lhen he pulled out 


the 


oon learned that he was on 
The trail of 
back was marked 


Taylor 
but he enjoyed the joke 
the New Orleans delegation on the 


wrong boat 
way 
by language that was luri¢ 


a 4, 


(= ——, 
|’ APPOINTING the ||} “ 

Hon. Osear 8. Straus, | 
of New York, as a 
ber of the permanent 


court of arbitration, pro- 


mem- 


vided for by The Hague 
Peace Conference, to fill 


the place left vacant by 
the death of ex-President 
Harrison, President Roose- 
velt has exercised his pre- 
rogative with a charac- 
teristic sense of the fitness 
of things Certainly no 
American citizen is better 
qualified for the place 
named, by character, 
training, and experience, || 

than Mr. Straus. In the || “neater of fee Pormnnens 
business circles of the 1] bitration..- /, 


where he has WH 











HON. OSCAR 8. STRAUS, 








metropolis, 
been prominent for many 


years, and in the various civic and diplomatic positions 
which he has held, Mr. Straus has always shown himself 
to be a man of strong character, with a high sense of public 
duty and pre-eminent ability. He was born in Rhenish 
Javaria, in 1850, but came to this country when only four 
vears of age, residing in Georgia until 1865, and since that 
time in New York. Mr. Straus was minister to Turkey 
at two different periods, first under President Cleveland 
and second under President McKinley, and performed the 
delicate and difficult duties of that position with excep- 
tional tact and skill, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
American government. He is now president of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, and an official 
in numerous educational, religious, and philanthropic 
bodies. He was chairman of the recent convention of the 
National Civic Federation in New York, which resulted 
in the appointment of a permanent arbitration committee 
to settle disputes between capital and labor. 
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When Cecil Rhodes was homeward bound on a Cas- 
tle liner a stop was made at Cherbourg. 
sels of the French channel squadron were drawn up 
in line to salute the yacht of the ex-Empress Eugenie. 
The Frenchmen on the yards sang out “ Vive |’Ilmper- 
atrice.” The Castle liner’s captain also wished to salute, 
but they didn’t know a word of French. “ Tell them,” 
said Rhodes, playfully, to say: “Beef, lemon and cheese.” 
And in a moment the English crew’s salute rang over 
the waters clear and distinct: “ Beef, lemon and cheese.” 
The ex-Empress is said to have enjoyed the salutation. 
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Several ves- 











HE PACIFIC coast has 
made another draft 
on the best talent of the 


east. The selection of 
the Rev. John Hamline 
| Coleman, D.D., of Glens 





Falls, N. - for the pres- 
idency of Willamette Uni- 





versity, Salem, Oregon, 
has been announced, and 
he will assume his new 


duties at once. Dr. Cole- 
man is one of the most pro- 
found thinkers, eloquent 
speakers, and best execu- 
| tive heads of the famous 
| Troy Conference of the 
| Methodist Episcopal 
| 
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DR. J. H. COLEMAN, 

The eloquent new president of Church. He was born in 
Willamette University. Fulton County, N. Y.. and 
ma inion —— has filled with great satis- 
faction all th leading 

charges 1n his conference, including those at Albany, Troy, 
and Saratoga. He has been presiding elder of the Albany 
district, secretary of the Troy conference, a member of four 
general conferences of his church, and of the board of con- 
trol of the Epworth League, from its organization up to 
1899. He is a trustee of the Wesleyan University and of the 
Troy Conference Academy, and has long been regarded as 
one of the ablest men in his denomination. He is a very 
popular lecturer, is eloquent, thoughtful, and original. His 
friends have long anticipated his elevation to the bishopric, 
and whether his acceptance of the presidency of the Ore- 
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gon university take: him out of the field or not, he will 
still be regarded as one of the most available men of his 
church for that distinguished honor, if he should at any 
time choose to seek it He will add new lustre to the 


Willamette Unir 
equipment 


ersity, and his high character and splendid 


wil give him a commanding 


position among 


the scholarly men of the Pacific coast. 
a 
“ One of the best political stories ever told,” said Con- 
gressman Landis of Indiana, himself a past master in 
story telling, “ was that on the late Judge Thompson of 


Massachusetts, who was making a speech for Judge Jo- 


siah G. Abbott, the Democratic candidate against "John D. 
Long. Thompson stuttered, but he was all the more ef- 
fective for that. In one of his addresses, speaking about 
Long, he asked, ‘And, now, who is John L-L-Long? 
They say he has made a translation of Homer’s Iliad. 
What g-g-good is that to us? All D-D-Democrats read 


Homer in the original.’ 

* Judge Thompson used to say that the best part of the 
joke was that not a man in the audience laughed.” 
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peares WILL 
the football 


open 
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1902 
best 
that 
sent into the 
by that old and 
university, and if it does 
not turn the tables on 
Yale November it 
will the 
extraor- 

playing. The 
captain of the 
Princetons will be no less 
a personage than Ralph =v 
Tipton Davis, already 
well known for the fine 
work he has done on the 
with the Ando- 
ver team, where he play- 
ed right tackle for three 


season of with 


ot the 
teams 


one |} 

equipped 
have ever 
field 
famous 


been 


next 


be because 
of Eli do 
dinary 


sons 


some 





new 3 


“A 





ive ad 


ar 
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RALPH TIPTON DAVIS, 
Captain of Princeton football 
team for 1902. 


L J 


gl idiron 




















years. He was elected captain the third year, 
when Andover won both the championship games 
from Phillips Exeter end Lawrenceville, a_ feat 
never before accomplished by an Andover team. 


Entering Princeton in the fall of 1900, Davis was placed 
by the coaches at end. Before the Yale game, however, 
he was changed to right tackle and held up his previous 
reputation. Last year he played end all the season, 
and his uniformly brilliant work, which was especially 
evident in the game against Yale at New Haven, won 
for him the reputation of being one of the best ends on 
the gridiron. The new captain is twenty-one years old, 
weighs 168 pounds, and measures five feet nine inches. 
He was elected president of his freshman class at both 
Andover and Princeton, which in itseif proves that his 
popularity is as great abroad as it is at home. 
+ 

The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, former pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, of New York, and Judge Henry 
E. Howland, of the same city, are credited with the same 
witticism, namely: The greatest thing in New England 
is Boston; the greatest thing in Boston is the five o’clock 











train for New York. Neither will admit that he said 
it first. a 
= IS the stern and re- 

morseless truth that 


“ 


romances ” which begin 
with elopements and run 
away marriages have 
their sequels very often in 
divorcee courts and other 
unhappy and quite unro- 
mantic proceedings. Such, 


however, has not been the 














PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF 
BAVARIA, 


famous “ Lieb Regiment ” 
in his Majesty’s service. 


ease with the union of 
Princess Elizabeth, a || 
daughter of Prince Re- 
gent Leopold, of Bavaria, | 
who ran away in 1893 
with Baron Seefried, | 
then a lieutenant in the |[ 
| 


| 
| 
Barring the fact that the \ 





Who eloped with a lieutenant. 
London Sphere 1 
young couple have never Site — y)] 





been forgiven by their Ba- 


varian relatives, nor allowed to return to Bavaria, the 
marriage has been truly happy one. The baroness, 
like some other naughty children, found a_ forgiving 


and indulgent friend in a grandpapa 
this instance, to be the venerable Emperor Joseph of 
Austria. He only a 
on his granddaughter, but also a commission in the Aus- 
trian army for her husband. The baroness has two little 
daughters, her eldest child, a boy, having died soon after 
his birth. 


who happened. in 


bestowed not generous allowance 
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The President’s Charming Daughter 


HER DELIGHTFUL CHARACTERISTICS, 


TH! CHRISTENING of the imperial yacht by the 
la te the Pr ent ) es to be on f the 


ig promises re one | 

~ | I ia No America rir 

is ‘ ored by e of the crowned heads of 
Europe, and no comp iment that has come to Mr. Roos 
velt sine e became President has given him 1 ore pleas 
ure Miss Roosevelt is to-day the most-talked-of young 
woma \merica The great public eye watches her 
everv movement She bears the crutiny with modesty, 
dignity and repose, yet she lacks none of the Joyousness 
and enthusias that belong to a girl of her age She 
is rightly proud to have been singled out for the sponsor 
of the Emperor’s yacht, and anticipates with pleasur 
the task before her 

Emperor William has done nothing in the brilliant 
days behind him that will so conduce to his popularity 
in this country is asking the President’s daughter to 
christen his boat. His request was couched in graceful 
language, and he gives the occasion an especial dignity 
and significance by sending his brother here to represent 
him 

\ glamour is apt to surround the daughter of the Presi- 
dent Her beauty is exaggerated, her talents enlarged 


upon ; but wherever Alice Roosevelt might be found she 
would be recognized as a beautiful and attractive girl 
Every gilt of the gods was be stowed upon her at birth, 
and no wicked fairy came late to her christening to bring 


mustortune Miss Roosevelt 1s just eighteen Her 
mother was a Miss Lee, the daughter of a distinguished 
Boston family. a lovely and gracious woman After her 


death Mr. Roosevelt intrusted the care of his infant 
daughter to his sister, the wife of Commander Cowles, 
who cared for her until his second marriage. The friend- 
ship established between aunt and niece in those early 
days has grown stronger and stronger rhe warmest 
sympathy exists between them, and they are most con- 
geniai companions 


Prince Henry as 


~ 


TRIBUTE OF 


MPEROR WILLIAM paid a marked tribute to Admiral 
Evans in asking the President to designate him to 
receive his brother, Admiral Prince Henry, and to appoint 
him to his staff during his stay on this side of the Atlantic. 
This request, however, comes as no surprise to those who 
remember the conspicuous part Admiral Evans took in 
the celebration at Kiel when the canal connecting the 
North German with the Baltic Sea was opened, and the 
many marks of favor he received at the hands of his 
royal host. The commander of the American fleet at Kiel, 
Admiral Kirkland, was a brave and gallant officer, but 
had little taste or talent for social affairs, so that to Ad- 
miral Evans, the commanding officer of the New York, fell 
the main duty of entertaining. This brought him into 
frequent intercourse with Prince Henry, and a friendship 
sprung up between these two naval officers which has not 
diminished. 

It is not difficult to account for Admiral Evans’ popu- 
larity in Germany. He is aman of unique personality, 
alert and magnetic, and with that boldness and dash 
that are so attractive to Europeans. These qualities, to- 
gether with his superior seamanship, appealed to the 
future admiral of the German navy, and brought the 
two officers speedily and closely together. 

The sobriquet “ Fighting Bob,”’ with which his devoted 
jackies christened him early in his career, is apt to give 
a wrong impression of Admiral Evans. There is no 
more determined and desperate fighter, but he is much else 
besides. Born in Virginia of a distinguished ancestry, he 
has all the virtues, all the graces of a Southern gentleman, 
and is as much at home in the drawing-room as on the 
quarter deck. In appearance Admiral Evans is tall and 
slim, his eyes are blue and keen, his face smooth-shaven, 
and his features strongly cut. The admiral’s manners are 
almost boyish at times. One would never credit him with 
the fifty-six years to which he confesses. A visiting Eng- 
lishman, to whom he was pointed out recently as com- 
mander of the Iowa in the battle of Santiago, remarked 
sententiously, “I say, do you take your captains from 
the cradle? Evans looks more like a cadet than an ad- 
miral.” 

Admiral Evans has the gift of popularity. He possesses 
those indefinable attributes that appeal to the people, 
and no man of his rank is more widely known, more gen- 
erally admired. The admiral lives in an old-fashioned 
house, the homestead of his wife’s family, in that part 
of the town which was fashionable before the war, but 
whose glory in these days pales before the smartness of 
the West End. Its rooms are of generous size and make 
a fine setting for the many trophies collected from all 
parts of the world in his various voyages. The presid- 
ing genius of this home is his wife, a beautiful and tal- 
ented woman, whose hospitality is genuine and cordial. 

“T am glad,” said Admiral Evans the other day, 
“that Prince Henry is coming to this country. He is 
one of the finest men I ever met. The American peo- 
pie will like him, and he is sure to like America, he is so 
appreciative and responsive. The prince is very hand- 
some, perfectly built, graceful, and as quick and agile as 
a sailor should be.” 


By Charlotte M. Conger 


Ir appearance Miss Roosevelt suggests both her moth 


er’s and her father’s family She is above the medium 
he ght we I] made and gracetul Her hal Is blond and 
vaves back from a broad forehead, which is marked by 
urched brows. Her features are piquant, the nose a bit 
tip-tilted.”” Her eyes, large and blue, become animated 
1 conversation and light up her whole face. Her manner 


s frank and cordial, and she is quite tree from aflectation 
She looks directly into the face ot the person to whom 
she is talking; nothing tends to distract her attention, a 
talent that it is difficult to acquire and one that makes for 
popularity Neither does she talk banalities, but is well 
informed on all of the topics of the day, and what she says 
shows both thought and discrimination. 

Miss Roosevelt made her début this winter at a ball 
given at the White House on January third. It was the 
first great ball since the famous one in Johnson’s admin 
istration, when all the little people in society were asked 
to the White House to meet the granddaughters of the 
President, and the memory of it will linger long in the 
memories of the participants. Since this formal presen 
tation Miss Roosevelt has been in constant social demand 
Her mail has increased tenfold, messengers are constantly 
going to the White House with invitations, and from a 
little schoolgirl, who romped and played with her broth- 
ers and sisters, she has suddenly become a person of 
importance, a public character in a way rhe White 
House has taken on an entirely different character since 
it housed a débutante. Grave statesmen pass gay girls 
and fashionable young men in its corridors, laughter 
echoes through its halls, and to the ears of the men sitting 
in conclave about the Cabinet table comes the sound of 
merriment and the echo of happy young voices. When 
the ceremony of the White House becomes irksome Miss 
Roosevelt runs away to her aunt’s, where she can meet 
her friends without restraint 

The President’s daughter has won golden opinions since 


By Charlotte M. Conger 




















REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS. 











“Did you know the prince before you went to Kiel?” 
the admiral was asked. 

“No; that was the first time I met him. I saw a great 
deal of him there. Our duties brought us together. We 
were constantly entertained at the palace and by the 
German Officers, and I grew to admire and like him. 
He is every inch a sailor, no one is better up in his profes- 
sion, and he is acultivated and delightful gentleman.” 

“Was there more formality observed toward Prince 
Henry than toward officers of similar rank?” queried the 
admiral’s interlocutor. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “The prince was a captain 
and did not fly the royal standard at that time, his 
brother being there. On his ship he was invariably ad- 
dressed as captain, on shore as Prince Henry. The cele- 
bration at Kiel took place shortly before the prince was 
made an admiral. He had twice refused the honor, insist- 
ing on serving his full time as captain, and I remember 
distinctly that the Emperor said, referring to his brother’s 
promotion, ‘Henry will have to become an admiral now; 
he has twice refused, but if he does not accept this time 
I shall retire him.’” 

“Yes, I grew to know the Emperor well, and to admire 
him immensely,” replied the admiral in response to a 
question. “He is a wonderful man, one of the most 
wonderful in the world. Note with what forethought 
and discrimination he has arranged all the details con- 
nected with the christening of this yacht, the arrival of 
the prince on the 22d of February, the pretty compli- 
ment he paid Miss Roosevelt in asking her to become 
sponsor. By the way, the New York’s twelve-oared cutter, 


WHICH HAVE MADE HER THE 


IDOL OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


she became t he helle of Washington society and one 1s 


forced to admire the poise and character that prevent her 
from making the mistakes that women twice her age have 
fallen into She was taught by her father to enjoy out- 
door life and before she came to W ashington passed the 
greater part of her day in the open, riding, playing golf, 


tennis, and rowing, taking the greatest pleasure in outdoor 
sports Suddenly she has been transplanted to the draw- 
ing-rooms of society and ca led upon to play anew part. 
lhat she has acquitted herself so admirably speaks well 
for her training. 

It would be impossible for Miss Roosevelt to accept all 
the invitations she receives. Her strength could not en 
dure the strain upon it, but she is in constant evidence 
at the fashionable functions, and has been the guest of 
honor at several smart dinners. Happily she has an asy- 
lum from her onerous duties here Her maternal grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lee, are still living at Chestnut 
Hill, one of Boston’s most beautiful suburbs, where she 
frequently visits them. When in Boston she shows the 
warmest interest in her father’s alma mater, and more 
than one under graduate of Cambridge had his vaca- 
tion lengthened that he might attend her coming-out ball. 

It has not yet been decided what entertainments will 
be given at the White House in Prince Henry’s honor, 
but it is not to be doubted that they will be of a charac- 
ter commensurate with the high position of the prince and 


his mission to this country rhe President has demon 
strated beyond a peradventure that he has taste and that 
he will not be handicapped by social traditions. The 
White House has never been so fay ih all its history 
as under the Roosevelt régime. The Christmas festivi- 
ties were a red-letter day. Those who participated in 


them will long remember the merriment of the grown ups, 
the joyousness of the children, and the plans for the 
future indicate that the standard established will be main- 
tained 


Seen by Admiral Evans 


* FIGHTING BOB” IS THAT OF A PERSONAL FRIEND 


one of the fleetest boats of her class in the navy, was named 
for the Emperor’s daughter. The San Francisco had a 
cutter that beat everything and we determined we would 
have a boat that would outclass her and looked to that 
when our cutter was built. On the day when the Emperor 
came aboard the New York to dine, the jackies asked 
me to request him to allow her to be named for his 
only daughter, Victoria Louisa. Emperor William’s face 
lighted up with pleasure when I spoke to him about 


it. He was evidently much gratified. ‘How pleased the 
Empress will be,’ he said. Later on the boys gave three 


cheers for the little princess with a hearty will.” 

“Is there any truth in the story,” asked the writer, 
“that jealousy exists between the Emperor and his brother 
and that this was the main reason why Prince Henry was 
sent on the long cruise to Japan?” 

“ Absurd !”’ exclaimed Admiral Evans. “I have never 
seen two brothers so devoted to each other. They are 
just like girls in their affection. It is touching and beauti- 
ful. The Emperor is very proud of Prince Henry, and 
the greatest confidence exists between them. The Ger- 
man people love the prince,” continued the admiral. “He 
is worshiped from one end of the country to the other, 
and those who know him understand the reason why he 
is a popular hero. He is so genuine, so kind, so respon- 
sive. I am sorry the Princess Irene is not coming with 
the prince. She is a beautiful woman, the daughter, 
you remember, of Princess Alice, the second daughter of 
Queen Victoria, who married the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
When I saw her at Kic! she looked about twenty-five and 
was very charming. 

“When we were at Kiel the prince had only one child, 
a son, Waldemar. He was a fine little fellow, a favorite 
with every one. 1 remember meeting him coming down 
as I was going up the palace steps one afternoon. 

“ “Where are you going?’ he called out. 

“To find your father,” I replied. 

“*Come with me,’ he said; ‘I will take you to him,’ 
and slipping his little hand in mine, he led me to the 
prince. 

“There was something going on at Kiel from morning 
until night,” said the admiral, “and the prince took a 
leading part in everything. His palace there was very 
handsome and the entertaining was done on a superb 
scale. One of the most interesting incidents of our stay 
was the trip through the new canal. We went by special 
train from Kiel to Hamburg. After participating in the 
grand féte arranged by the townspeople in honor of the 
Emperor the various ships took the ambassadors and 
ministers from their several countries, who had assem- 
bled there, aboard, and we sailed back to Kiel through 
the canal. It was a journey to be remembered. 

“I have sometimes felt,”’ reflected the admiral, “that 
we may have worn out our welcome at Kiel. We were 
the first to arrive and the last to go, staying twenty days 
in all, but everybody made us welcome, the admiral 
especially. It was a happy time, the most delightful 
experience of my life. I recall it with the greatest pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, and fear I shall never enjoy any- 
thing as much again.” 
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PRINCE HENRY OF GERMANY—OUR ROYAL GUEST. 


AS HE APPEARED WHILE WITNESSING THE FIELD MANCEUVRES IN 


THE FALL, 


NEAR DANTZIG. 





Are Colds Catching. 


RE COMMON colds to be numbered among the “ catch- 
ing” diseases which afflict mankind? Are there 
bacilli, also, in sneezes, and does some deadly and insid- 
ious germ, having its native habitat in croup, catarrh, 
influenza, bronchitis, or some other ill of the kind to 
which human flesh is heir in our variable northern cli- 
mate, lie in wait to pounce whenever we stir 
abroad’ To this conclusion we are driven by a letter 
from a learned Edinburgh physician, published in the 
London Lancet, itself the highest of medical authority. 
According to this Edinburgh doctor, the person suf- 


on us 


fering from a cold, who attends a public or private 
indoor gathering, perhaps with children and _ people 


troubled with delicate chests, throats, ete., is an imme- 
diate source of perilous infection, to be guarded against 
as sedulously as though it were a case of diphtheria or 
searlet fever. The minute creatures whose special busi- 
ness it is to disseminate misery in the shape of colds 
and catarrhs rejoice in the title of anerobic saprophytes, 
a name sufficiently dreadful in itself, one might think, 
to give a delicate person nervous prostration. Our Edin- 
burgh authority says that whenever he calls at a house 


and finds a patient suffering from cold, he always 
warns the members of the household of its infectiveness 
and advises the avoidance as much as possible of all 
immediate personal contact. Kissing must be a common 
source of contagion, he says, and children and babies 
are often martyrs to this injurious custom. Good ven 
tilation is declared to be the preventive of in 
fection from this The statements thus made 
and the suggestions given are really worthy of serious 
and careful consideration, especially at this season of 
the year, when a large majority of the people in our 
northern latitudes are suffering more « from 
colds or some of their kindred ills. Any line of treat- 
ment that will materially lessen afflictions of this sort 
will surely be a great boon to mankind. 


best 


source. 


r less 


J 
What Women Want to Know. 
N INVENTION by which bankers have been greatly 
assisted and benefited is the materialization of a 
happy thought of Miss Jennie Williams, of Cincinnati, 
who a few years ago evolved a scheme for making a com- 


mercial paper, which renders it impossible to raise 


amounts on checks, forge names, or otherwise tamper 
Her vigils were long and her labors 

She was offered the 
years, at the end of 


with face values. 
hard, but she has had her reward. 
interest on $80,000 for twenty 
which time the property is to be turned over to her. 

Woman’s place in the field of livelihood broadens 
continually. Miss Belle McKinnon, of Little Falls, N. 
Y., is superintendent of a big manufacturing plant. 
Her brother is the proprietor of five large mills, em- 
ploying more than 1,200 hands. Miss McKinnon is in 
direct charge of the plant, visiting the different de- 
partments, with the and making 
suggestions for the improvement of their work. 

Mme. Ceraski, of the Moscow Observatory, has at 
various times contributed valuable data,to the science 


consulting foremen 


of astronomy. Two years ago she first discovered a vari- 
able star of the Algol type, that is having its light 
diminished at regular intervals by a dark companion 
revolving around it, and still more recently discovered 
Algol. No telescope, however, is powerful 
enough to show the planet which causes the alternating 
brightness and faintness of this star. Mme. Ceraski 
has won a reputation in this field, both for research 
and discovery, of which she may well be proud. 


a second 
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By Frederick W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of State under Lincoln’s Administration 
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Railroad al d 


the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty eroceanic canal were 


the outcome of that awak ing But as tl vears went 
on it began to be realized that the Clayton-Bulwe1 
rreaty, intended as a’ help to the canal, was really its 
chief hindrance It has squatted like an incubus upor 
the Nicaragua project from that day till now 

In 1869 a st p is taken that could and would have 
relic ved the vhole sit lat That as the treaty with 
( olombia fiving the United States absolut right to make 
use, and control a canal across the Isthmus of Darien 
Short-sighted statesme1 moved perh ips by partisan 


animosities, prevented that treaty from getting through 
the Senate. It was a lost opportunity Europeans wer 
quick to take advantage of our blunder France eagerly 
seized the franchise we had thoughtlessly thrown away, 
and might have constructed a canal but for the greed of 
her own officials and sper tlators 


At last daylight breaks in upon the fog that has so 


The Wooing of the Sea 


KO" COME to me,” cried the passionate sea 
I 


© his love, the glittering sand ; 
‘ Let me give you a kiss—it will not be amiss 
And I’m not asking much when I beg you for this, 


For my heart to a glow you have fanned. 


‘ Let me hold you a while and see your sweet smile, 
When my eyes can look deep into thine, 

And feel your warm heart give my pulses a start, 

And through my soul 
Like unto a drink of old wine. 


i new vigor impart, 


gr yped t juestion France has discovered that 

S il t bu it i i | gland has disco ered that 

Ir 1dVanta nae ( ivt 3 er lreaty re 

\ " i treaty betwee the 

l is L(y i i iade, that ever 

s | is ld urd find a fla 

| i re pe tL mm i com itter and 

‘ , t} é H Pa efote Treaty was 

idopted are full of promi for the future But even 

after it idoption there are difficulties enough in the 

iv beto ul utually have a canal There are 

engineer! gand fina il obstacles to overcome Chere 

ire diplomatic negotiation ith Nicaragua and Costa 

Ri ato be complet ad here 1s tl question of the choice 

of routes i L | killf used to thwart the 

e of either one All these, however, can and may be 
surmounted 

rhe opponents of the treaty had, of course, to find 

irguments for their contentior But they seem to have 


hit upon, and to reiterate, only inconclusive and puerile 


ones. Stress was laid upon the point that the treaty 
While giving us absolute control over the canal, does not 
in specific words say that we may use “fortifications” 
for it. No, and it does not sp 


ise armored vessels or rapid-fire guns—but we 


cifically say that we may 
probably 


should, if necessary If we construct a canal and control 


and govern it, who is going to take it away from us? 
As the judge remarked to the young lawyer who was 

laying down elementary principles of law to him, “ There 

gs that the court may 


are some thing be supposed to know 


There are some things that the common sense of the 


American people may be 


supposed to comprehend \ 
canal belonging to the United States, like a fort, an island, 
ora coast belonging to the United States, can and will be 
protected by all the resources in our power, Irom Monroe 
doctrine down to Maxim guns But who is there to be 
afraid of? Not Spain, nor France, nor Germany, nor 
All the nations of the earth will have 


a common interest in keeping the canal open, for the 


China, nor Japan 


‘¢ Tl shield you from harm in this mighty arm ; 
My kingdom [ll give unto thee. 
My fishes, my shells, my ships and my swells, 
And all of a love that my nature foretells 


Is as strong as a love can be.” 


Che sand, like a girl, was all in'a whirl, 
As she thought of the things the sea said. 

She danced all night in the soft moonlight, 

And dreamed of a love so full of delight, 
When she and the sea were wed. 


Janua y 3 1gO2 
” 
Isthmian Canal 
Stomn1an ana 

benefit of their own ships, in peace and war. Great 
Britail ; the only Power who could think of attacking 
it But the canal will be of as great benefit to Great 
Britain as to the United States Peace is established 
between us, and we trust alwa ill be If war between 
is should come (which Heaven forefend) Great Britain 
might attack the canal But so she might attack New 
York or Boston, all treaty stipulations to the contrary 


notwithstanding War scatters “ paper fortifications” to 


the winds. If we ever have to defend the canal by forti- 
fications we shall doubtless fortify it, and the world will 
avy we are justified But ought not to let quibbles 
ibout 


verbiage any longer stand in the way of one of the 
vorld’s chief enterprises We | had too much of that 
already 

Now as to the choice of routes here are arguments 
for each But there is one consideration that applies to 
both lo let either of the canal routes pass again under 
European control is to abandon our Monroe doctrine, 
That doctrine forbids the est iblishment of any new 
colonial dependencies on this continent by any European 
Power \ canal would mean not only a colony, but a 
chain of colonies Chat could not be acquiesced in. 

It may sound like a visionary forecast, but it is by no 
means impossible that both canals, the Nicaragua and 
the Panama, may ultimately be constructed, if the growth 
of the world’s commerce and wealth shall prove it needful. 
When the Union Pacific Railroad was first proposed it 
project” that could 
never “pay.” As soon as it was built and showed that 
it did “ pay,”’ other lines were projected, till now we have 
half a dozen But we should have none at all, if the 
dogged opposition to the first one had been allowed to 
prevail. So it will be with the canal routes. 


was denounced as a “ moonshine 


Let us, by 
all means, carefully weigh and consider the advantages 
But let us never forget that 
every route ought to remain American. The United 
States must have the ultimate word to say of any canal, 
whether we utilize one route 


or disadvantages of each 


or both, or neither. 


Her sea-lover crept where she sweetly slept, 
And waited her answer then. 

She felt him thrill (for he couldn’t keep still), 

And she opened her eyes with a ‘* Yes, I will, 


If you'll never leave me again.” 


The story is old. Years ago, I am told, 
Chis sand-girl’s heart was led 

lo a suitor true these ages through ; 

And they sing of a love that is ever new, 
Since she and the sea were wed. 


LILLIAN C. VAN ETTEN. 


For the Safety of Prince Henry at Sea 


ARINERS SAY that the greatest menace to the safety 

of a ship at sea is a collision. Inventors have, there- 
fore, sought to devise a way to prevent a vessel’s filling and 
sinking when her hull has been pierced, and probably 
the latest contrivance for this purpose is that which has 
been installed on several of the North German Lloyd 
steamers, and which was exhibited recently to experts 
and representatives of the press on the Kronprinz Wil- 
helm, the vessel which is to bear Prince Henry of Prussia 
on his visit to the United States. 

By this system every bulkhead connecting door through- 
out the vessel below the water line may be closed auto- 
matically, and in the space of less than a minute, by the 
turning of a wheel on the bridge of the steamer. This is 
effected by a system of hydraulic pressure. In the Kron- 











prinz Wilhelm there 
compartments below the water line. 


are twenty doors connecting the 
Should the steamer, 
while at sea, collide with another vessel or run upon a 
rock, the water would rush through the pierced hull into 
one of these compartments; and if the bulkhead doors 
were open, the hull of the ship would soon be filled. To 
prevent this a system of safety doors has been devised. 
As soon as the vessel has been struck the watch officer on 
the bridge turns the wheel which operates the automatic 
doors. Thereupon electric bells are sounded at every door, 
ringing for about twenty seconds as a warning. At the 
same time all the doors close, gradually descending from 
the top. This slow motion is to prevent injury to per- 
sons who might be under them. With all the bulkhead 
doors closed the water which has poured into the vessel is 
confined mainly to one compartment, and thus the vessel 
is prevented from filling. All the bulkhead doors may be 
opened again automatically from the bridge. 

The same signal which gives notice throughout the ves- 


sel that the automatic doors are closing warns the crew in 
the upper decks of the vessel, and they are drilled to 
close immediately all the doors above the water line. 
That the commanding officer may be sure that every door 
is closed there is a board in the chart-house on which is 
an electric bulb numbered to correspond with each door. 
As the door is closed the corresponding bulb on the board 
in the chart-house glows. If this automatic system should 
fail to work, all the doors may be closed by hand in the 
usual manner. 

The system has never been tested in an actual disaster, 
but has been tried many times in practice, and without 
a failure. After the inspection of the system on the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, recently, the visitors were enter- 
tained at luncheon on board. 
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ONE OF THE BULKHEAD DOORS. 

















WHEEL ON THE VESSEL’S BRIDGE 8Y WHICH THE DOORS ARE 
MANIPULATED. 
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A CENTRE OF SPECULATION IN NEW YORK. 
THE BUSY AND BRAINY MEN OF THE CONSOLIDATED STOCK AND PETROLEUM EXCHANGE.—2y our Sta Photographer, R. L. Dunn 
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~A One-day Dash 


THIS IS a dasl through W Street Th story ol 
An v} nt d t e to study t ! n 


ul \ ( Ve r l one 
dav! Not for speculat it t see it for himself 
Asked wl I part s d_ study, he 
vas puz led for a moment But rhe mediately le arned 
that Wall Street i DUSINESS sé t « fined 
to the thoroughfare which extends fro the shadow of 
frinity spire in Broadway to the East River ‘There are 
is manv transactions li Linpot \llev as there are In 
Wall Street prope finpot Alley is one of the ramifi 
cations of Wall Street The Wall Street of the money 
world is in upper Broadway as it is in lower Broadway 
rhe Stock Exchange itself. as the man who made a 
dash in the financial centre found out, is away below 


the thoroughfare which bears the name known all over 
the world This story runs as the man who tells it 
walked 

He found himself in a room in Broadway before he 
got within several blocks of Wall Street 
up and up and up, in one of the buildings which tower 


The room was 


skyward The room was handsomely furnished. A dozen 
men seemed to be taking their ease, smoking or read 
ing, and occasionally watching in anything but a stren- 
uous manner a boy who placed cards containing frac- 
tions along the grooves of a big board extending from 
the floor to the ceiling, and covering one end of the 


room. The fractions were stock quotations from the 
Stock Exchange The man who read the tape off the 
ticker called out the quotations, al d the boy at the 


board with wonderful dexterity and accuracy put the 
ecard under the letters which indicated the corporation 
whose stock was listed on the exchange, and which had 
been bought or sold The man making the dash was 
amused when he heard the man at the ticker call out 
“Old Woman three-eighths.” \ moment later “ Fili 
penes three-quarters.” Again, “ Rebecca two-thirds,” and 
then, “ Post-office a half 


_ 


It was a part of the vernacular of the Street. Time 
is everything down there. “OW” on the stock board 
means Ontario and Western, but it is easier to say “ Old 
Woman,” and the letters prompt it. “ Filipenes” is 
Federal Steel. ‘“ Rebecca” indicates some other stock, 
as ‘* Post-office” indicates ‘ Peoples Gas.” Every stock 
listed on the exchange, and a few that are not, are 
posted on this stock board, as on all stock boards. Each 
has some nickname, not because there is any humor in 
the transaction, but because the nickname signifies 
quickly. The men in the chairs, the customers, were 
as complacent as figures in an art room. The brokers’ 
books would show that every man present *had placed 
with the brokers a certain sum of money to invest in 
stocks. The customer may have indicated to the brokers 
what he wished to buy, or he may have left that to the 
brokers. The sum put up is known as a “ margin.” As 
the quotations are placed and changed, the customer 
sits in the broker’s easy chair and “ keeps track” of 
what they are doing on the floor of the exchange far 
ther down town. He buys or sells, through his brokers, 
as his judgment may dictate.. Or he may rely on the 
judgment of his broker. 

There are places like this room all over New York 
and in other great cities. Sometimes there are no stock 
boards, the ticker alone serving to keep the customer 
in touch with the transactions. The man making the 
dash in Wall Street learns that there are hundreds of 
these boards in the city. One office in Broadway has 
a big carbonator back of its board. It is a huge soda 
fountain, and from it are drawn cooling draughts of 
mineral waters, all for the benefit of customers. A pict- 
ure of this, and its location, are shown elsewhere in this 
issue. 

During the dash the man making it learns that many 
whom he sees have been there for a generation. With 
such men Wall Street is simply a financial transaction. 
It is a legitimate business, the same as banking, insur- 
anee, and selling goods. Talk to them about upheavals, 
reactions, plunging, kiting and flying, and they shake 
their heads. “ That isn’t Wall Street,” they say. They 
tell him that there is no safer place in the world to make 
investments than Wall Street. Men who make it a legit- 
imate business, they say, have found it so, Men who 
have gone into Wall Street day after day for years, as 
other men up town have gone to their business regu- 
larly, and have devoted their -time to it, have made 
money there and they have not gambled in doing it. 
Why, they ask, should a man who pays $63,000 for a 
seat in the Stock Exchange resort to the methods of the 
highwayman? 

+ 


The man making the dash asks how it comes that 
some people who go into Wall Street fail to win. — It 
is a sort of a fool question, but the conservative, care- 
ful:man who is at home in Wall Street answers it: 

* Suppose,” he replies, “ you want to furnish your 
fioors with rugs. You have so much money to invest 
in them. Before you purchase you make a study of 
rugs; of their value, of the pattern, of the probable 
wear. You know when you go to the salesman what you 
want. He may have some patterns which may be new 
to you, but the salesman can’t fool you on the value. 
The broker in Wall Street is the salesman. The man 
who comes to him should know something of the value 
of stocks when he comes. The broker may be the soul 
of honor, but the man who invests should know what 
he wants. There is no mysticism about stocks in Wall 
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Street All that is necessary is for one who wants 
stocks to apply himself to the study of valuations, just 
as he would study any commercial conditions in which 
he might be engaged. This is what Wall Street asks men 
to do before they go there, and if this rule were adhered 
to there would be no safer place to invest money than 
right here.’ 
a 

Of course the man making the dash learns as he 
hurries on that the brokers whom he has seen are not 
in business for joy alone They charge a commission 
on the deals they make for their customers. They charge 
interest and deduct it from the margin They put up 
their own money, the sum being in excess at the ratio 
of two to one, or more, of that put down by the cus 
tomer. Ina word, the brokers put up their own money 
as security If the stocks decline they simply come out 
even, plus the interest If the customer has studied 
the market, and is honest, and loses, he knows the 
transaction was legitimate. If he is not honest he 
‘ squeals,” just as the man who bets and _ loses 
*squeals.” This is the man who gives Wall Street a 
blow. ‘this is the man who ealls it a “‘ gambli.g hell.” 

As the man making the dash goes out of one of the 
many brokers’ places a conservative investor of many 
years’ standing gives him this as a pointer: The man 
who wins should take shares according to his means 
from 40 to 60 per cent.—on margins, increasing his 
lines as his profit increases. If he does this he will’ not 
be hanging about the tickers in feverish anxiety. 

Of course the man making the dash goes to the Stock 
Exchange. To him it looks as the eataracts of Niagara 
look to a man who sees them for the first time. He 
soon learns the difference. Out of the maelstrom of the 
floor, as he sees it from the gallery, there come results 
when the day is finished which control ‘‘ the fluctuations 
and vast concerns” of two continents. As quick as the 
transactions are signaled they are flashed to the head 
quarters of the ticker down Broadway, and from there 
sent out to every broker or member of the exchange in 
the city. This is the first distribution of the news of 
the exchange. But quick and accurate as it is, it is 
not more than a minute ahead of other means. The 
ticker on the floor of the exchange has the monopoly 
in the distribution of the news, but the news is scarcely 
on the tape there before a boy at the entrance of the 
floor is seen to signal to a boy in another place; he 
signals to another; he to an office in Broad Street. A 
printer stands with a line of type in each hand. The 
second he gets his signal he drops the line not wanted, 
drops the quotation into the line he holds, and in one 
minute that transaction is in the clamps of a press 
which turns out three hundred bulletins a minute. A 
line of messengers scurry out like a flight of birds, and 
in less than three minutes every subscriber in the dis- 
trict—and there are hundreds of them—is in possession 
of the news of the quotations from the exchange. The 
wires and cables are carrying the same information to 
the cities and towns of the world. 

7 

What does it all signify? Asks the man making a 
dash. 

These transactions as they are flashed to every point 
of the compass show the depression in the country when 
crops are poor; when grain is low or high; when farm- 
ers are suffering; when mechanics are unemployed; 
when merchants and manufacturers have no market; 
when railroads are tumbling into bankruptcy. Every 
bank in the country is interested in the transactions. 
Every gigantic speculation in stocks in the world is 
carried on through the exchange, which is simply an in- 
strument for regulating transactions in market securities 
which the public flippantly calls “ deals ” and “ booms..” 
Great improvements of a public character, such as rail- 
roads, steamships, gas and electric companies, and in- 
dustrial enterprises, are borrowers of capital through 
bonds secured by mortgage. Almost all governmental 
institutions, State and national, city and municipal, are 
borrowers on these bonds. The dividends and interest 
on the bonds are payable in New York. Each and every 
one of these interests are governed and diretted by 
transactions in Wall Street, and the transactions ema- 
nate from and are concluded in the Stock Exchange. 
All these transactions are vital to other exchanges, such 
as the Consolidated, which is quite important in its 
way to the extent of its business; the Produce, Cotton, 
Coffee, Real Estate, and Wool. 

The man making the dash in his hurry learns further 
that when trouble comes to the Street the investor 
sells; if conditions are favorable he buys; the investor 
is the real owner of the stocks and bonds. He creates 
fluctuations in values. Continuing his dash he learns 
that distrust and lack of knowledge of the money mar- 
ket and stocks are the foundation of the “ bucket-shops,” 
which simply ask a man to put a bet upon a course 
of quotations. The customer’s loss is the “ bucket- 
shop’s” gain. This evil is the bane of legitimate Wall 
S.reet. As long as it flourishes there will be men to 
curse the great money centre of the world. 


a 


The man making the dash turns into Broad Street. 
There he encounters what is known to the market as 
the Curb. Here hundreds stand in sunshine and in 
storm. They are representatives of members of both 
exchanges. A member of the Stock Exchange cannot 
belong to any other exchange, but he can send his rep- 
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resentative to the Curb, and that representative can buy 
or sell on the Curb any stocks not listed on the Stock 
Exchange here is always a crowd on the Curb. Its 
members, like the monument which Horace said he had 
erected, defy the elements Everybody who goes into 
Wall Street, whether from curiosity or for speculation, 
goes to the Curb It occuples historic ground. It is 
in the great lane down which the Father of his Country 
marched to that farewell gathering at Fraunce’s Tav- 
ern, when he relinquished command of the army. Now 
and then a wave of laughter breaks from the crowd on 
the Curb. Some new man has bought a lot of * Hook 
and Eye,” or ‘“ Mosquito Exterminator,” ‘ Western 
Union Rights.” It is the fun of the Curb when busi 
ness is slow The Curb is the market for the best and 
worst “cats and dogs” in the market, the animal 
nomenclature being applied to the stocks dealt in on 
the Curb “Stand rd Oil” is one of the unlisted secu- 
rities which is “ dickered with” on the Curb when it is 
on the market. 
a 

The scene on the Curb at the lunch hour reminds the 
visitor of a big picnic. It must be seen by all pilgrims. 
A stirring illustration of it is printed in this issue. The 
man making the dash asks to see the member who began 
as a messenger-boy and who awoke to find himself 
touching elbows with J. Pierpont Morgan. A laugh is 
the reply. Of course there are men on the exchange 
a few only—who began as messengers or at the tele 
phone. gut they were taken up because of some merit. 
They were given opportunities because they had merit. 
The plunger, the flyer, and the others who made it at 
a leap are mythical. Or if one now and then did make 
more than his salary by some tip obtained illegiti- 
mately, he lost it as quickly. There is only one way 
to make money in Wall Street. It is the way indicated 
in the fore part of this article. 

As the man dashes out of the centre he is told that 
away up town are branch offices for women. These 
branches are established by some down-town brokers. 
It is nothing new that women dabble in stocks, but to 
many it will be news that they have their brokers’ office, 
where they go regularly. A picture of one in Forty- 
second Street is printed in this issue. The man who 
made the dash hurriedly described, advises everybody 
to do likewise, and from the same motive. To such an 
one Wall Street is a valuable lesson. 


e 2 


The Drama in New York. 


NE OF the most remarkable theatrical runs any play 
has ever had in New York City, was that of “ Floro- 
dora,” at the New York. It was a drawing attrac- 
tion for over a year and its most popular and catchy music 
has attained national popularity. It was followed 
by another musical burlesque by Sydney Rosenfeld and 
George V. Hobart, entitled “The Hall of Fame.” A num- 
ber of the best known stage favorites are embraced 
in the company of nearly three hundred persons in the 
new piece, including Mabelle Gilman, Amelia Summer- 
ville, Marie Dressler, Laura Burt, Louis Harrison, and 
Dan McAvoy. 

Francis ‘Wilson is clever in “The Toreador,” at the 
Knickerbocker, and the new musical play has had a 
generous reception. The .chorus is well drilled, but 
would not take the prize in a beauty show. However, 
there are plenty of pretty women in the cast, including 
Jennie Hawley, Christie McDonald, Adele Ritchie, Maude 
Raymond, and Queenie Vassar. A stupid Englishman is 
admirably characterized by Joseph Coyne. William 
Blaisdell and William Broderick help out the cast. 

When Mrs. Fiske goes on the road shortly she will 
be succeeded on the stage of her handsome Manhattan 
Theatre by Mr. Frank Keenan, presenting for the first 
time in New York * The Hon. John Grigsby.” This is 
the last play presented by Sol Smith Russell, and on 
his retirement he was succeeded in the title rédle by 
Mr. Keenan, who had previously won popularity and 
pecuniary success in “‘ A Poor Relation” and other Rus- 
sell plays. Since ‘“ The Hon. John Grigsby” has never 
been presented in New York, this gives Mr. Keenan 
an opportunity for a metropolitan début as a star, which 
be will make at the head of a specially selected company 
and in an entirely new production of the play on Jan- 
uary 27th. JASON. 


Helloes by the Billion. 


T IS not easy even for lightning calculators to keep 

pace with the marvelous growth of the telephone 
business. A recent statistical statement on this subject 
shows that nearly half a billion dollars are now invested 
in the telephone industry in the United States, while 
the number of “ helloes ” recorded each year by a single 
corporation runs up to nearly two billions, or an 
average of nearly thirty calls for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. The total capi- 
tal invested in the independent telephone business in this 
country, including toll lines and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, is estimated at from $125,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. 


Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, is a compli- 
ment to the stomach. You can get nothing better. 
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A POOR CRIPPLE ASLEEP IN 


WASHINGTON PARK. ~\ ( YW A LODGING IN A SUBWAY PIPE, 
() NEWSBOYS STRIPPING OFF AT BED-TIME IN THE HOME FOR HOMELESS =) } 
\ VY CHILDREN ON THIRTY-SECOND STREET. \ 
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a YS ® OY, “ ” 
LUXURIOUS SLEEPING-ROOM IN A NOTABLY SELECT FIFTH-AVENUE QS Lb ey THE DOUBLE-DECKERS SCENE IN A TEN-CENT BOWERY 
HOTEL—RATE, FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS A DAY. LODGING-HOUSE. 









































NIGHT SCENE IN A “SET-UP HOUSE”—DINNER AND A NIGHT'S SLEEP FOR FIVE CENTS. 


HOW NEW YORK SLEEPS—A CONTRAST. 
ONE CAN PAY FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS A DAY FOR A FIFTH-AVENUE SUITE, OR FIVE CENTS FOR A DINNER AND A 
NIGHT’S SLEEP IN A «SET-UP HOUSE,” —2sy our stam Photographer, R. L. Duna 
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When the 


jt WAS a long, low, dim, and smoky room, with a hun- 


dred ragged mel nm it. shee ping These men were not 


lving down—which is the one thing that the body, when 
exhausted, longs for most—but they were sitting on long 
rough benches, their bodies bent forward over bare tables, 
and their weary heads were pillowed o1 their folded arms 
At one end of the room was a kitchen, with a range, a 


few great hettles for cooking, and a man with bare arms 


washing dishes Chere was mud on the worn board floor 


because rain and sleet had been falling outside and the 
men had taken no pains to clean their shoes The room 
was in a basement under a tenement house, a flight of 
five stairs leading down to it from the street It was 


midnight 

Chis briefly describes one of New York’s cheapest 
lodging-houses Yet, really, it is not a lodging-hous¢ 
Perhaps it has no other name more apt than that given 
it by those who know it best, the men who sleep there. 
rhey call it a “ set-up hous 

There are probably three “ set up houses” in New York 
City. Two of these are on the east side below the 
Bowery, and another is on the lower west side lor five 
cents one of these institutions furnishes to its guests at 
night a dinner, consisting of a plate of beans, two slices 
of bread, and a bowl of coffee or soup; and in addition 
to the food the guest has the privilege of sitting at the 
table where he has dined—if it could be called dining 
for the remainder of the night lf he can fold his arms 
on the table, rest his head upon them and sleep, he has 
the right to do so But under no circumstances can he 
lie recumbent 
on that 

If, instead of sitting, the guests lay down to sleep, the 


Che Board of Health has put its foot down 


set-up house” would then and there become a lodging- 
house, and for lodging-houses the requirements are very 
strict. So the man in the “ set-up” place who succumbs to 
fatigue and stretches his weary limbs at length on one of 
the benches is immediately shaken up and awakened, 
pulled roughly into a sitting posture, and told to “set up 
and stay there.” 

It is an odd way of furnishing the two greatest neces- 
sities—food and sleep. But in doing so the “ set-up house ” 
becomes actually a complete hotel, although the guests 
dine and sleep in the same spot. 

Crude and uncomfortable as these places are, they are 
a boon to the men who are “down on their luck.” The 
“set-up houses” are not charitable institutions. Each of 
them is conducted by men who make their living from 
them. And these proprietors very shrewdly require their 
money in advance from each customer. The wayfarer 
who drops in is met at the door by the man in charge. 

“What do you want?” is asked. 

“Something to eat,” the prospective customer would 
reply. 

“Got any money?” is the next question. 

°7” 

“All right, come ahead,” and the new comer is ad- 
mitted. 

Into one of these places below the Bowery, a rough, 
bearded and ragged man thrust his head one night, and 
when asked what he wanted, he replied: 

“T want ter set down.” 
“Got any money?” asked the proprietor. 


“ No.” 
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xreat Metropolis Sleeps 


By Harry Beardsley 


“Then go home and set down,”’ and the door was shut 
ll the ragged mal ’s Tact but not before his eyes had 
shot out a look full of evil and hat But it did not affect 


t proprietor 


lhat’s the third time that bum’s been here to-night,” 
he rei arked 
Yet these proprietors are sometimes philanthropists 
\ young, ciean faced Swede entered the place He 
limped as he walked slowly to one of the tables, and then 
he dropped wearily on a bench 
“Wat's the matter, Svenska?” asked the “boss” 
“are vez lame 
Naw, it’s yoost the sore feet,’’ replied the young 
Swede: and then he told how for six weeks he had been 
looking for work in the restaurants, but could find no 
employment. He had no overcoat and his old coat was 


pinned over his throat. His trousers were in tatters. He was 
so “bummy” looking, he said, that no one would give him 
a job. They turned him away on his appearance. But 
the proprietor, appreciating the young man’s natural 
industry, had for weeks given him a free dinner and a free 


“set up every night. Pe rhaps there is no greater hard- 
ship than to be anxious and able to work, but to find ho 
work to do And there is more than one man of this kind 


among the many confirmed and unredeemable tramps 
and beggars who frequent these places of the seamy side 

The “set up” houses do a thriving business. On 
cold winter nights, particularly, they are crowded—a refuge 
from the bleak and empty streets 

Through the rigorous measures of the Board of Health, 
the number and variety of cheap lodging-houses has been 
greatly reduced About ten years ago the reform began, 
but before that time there was little restriction. 

Houses were kept where men slept in rows on the bare 
floor, paying usually a nickel. There were other places in 
which the beds were mere shelves against the wall. They 
were usually in tiers of three, one above the other simply 
plain board shelves, with a narrow board-guard in front, 
so that the happily nneonscious slee pel would not roll out 
and tumble to destruction. There was another lodging- 
house in which the guests, for a nickel a night, slept in 
hammocks, suspended close together side by side between 
the wall of the room and a row of posts like a fence, about 
eight feet from the wall and running parallel to it. 

But the Board of Health, with broom and dust-pan, 
went through the city, sweeping out. all these breeding 
places of disease. And now the lodging-houses are sub- 
ject to strict inspection and one of them cannot be opened 
without a permit from the Board of Health. 

There are 100 licensed lodging-houses in the Borough 
of Manhattan alone, and 1,400 hotels, and the cheapest 
houses are the “ double-deckers,’’ where a bed costs ten 
cents a night. 

Here the beds are of iron with leather-covered mat- 
tresses. In each iron frame is an upper and lower berth, 
and there are many beds in the same large room, with only 
passage-ways between. There is a locker at the foot of 
every couch for each guest. 

It is “pay before you sleep” in the ten-cent lodging- 
houses. 

“No trust given. So don’t ask or you will be re- 
fused,” reads a sign at the entrance of one of these poor 
man’s hotels. And the first guests are stowed away in 
the upper decks. 


rhis rule is so rigidly enforced that the cashier returns 
his ten cents to the early arrival who declines an upper 
bed The purpose ol this system Is, perhaps, not at first 
apparent he explanation is this It is reasonable to 
expect that those who go unsteadily to bed during the 
latest hours of the night would be safest in “bunks 
nearest the floor In their happy (or unhappy) helpless- 
ness it is not unusual for these to dream, perhaps, of 
floating lazily through space, and to be aroused by a 
sudden and unpleasant shoc k, to find themselves on the 
floor lhe upper deck is six feet from the ground, so the 
lower beds are reserved until the Jast 

In the balmy summer time the “drifters” and many 
of the poorest ot the city’s population sleep like sheep 
on the green grass of the parks But where, in the bitter 
unrelenting winter, many of them rest their heads—it 
makes one shiver to think of it. The police have found 
men sleeping, curled up like shivering dogs, in the great 
iron pipes that are used in the construction of the new 
underground rapid transit. Even now an _ occasional 
homeless wanderer is found where he has fallen on a park 
settee, the winter wind biting through his tatters. ‘lhe 
friendly “ dry-goods boxes” of the story books are nowhere 
to be found. 

On First Avenue there is a iree lodging-house for men 
The wanderer may sleep there three nights in succession 
but no longer. ‘The Salvation Army has opened the doors 
of its hotel for working women at 243 Howery, but al 
though a destitute woman is not turned away, even there 
the cost of lodging is a dime. And a dime is a fabulous 


sum to a man or woman without a cent. 

Philanthropy has been kindest to the children. There 
are many homes for homeless boys and girls. But the 
homeless men and women homeless, perhaps, because ol 
misfortune—have, after all, it would seem, the greatest 
suffering. 

New York is a city of infinite variety. There are those 
who have beds without sleep and those who sleep without 
beds. ‘Three thousand of her winter residents slumber in 
the cradles of the canal barges that come each year from 
the canals of New York State, from the Great Lakes and 
Lake Champlain, to spend the winter months moored in 
New York harbor. In the tenement districts a man, his 
wife, and his four, or six, or eight, or more children sleep 
in a single room. And one who goes about the city finds 
many a device for slumber and repose. On Washington 
Street, on the west side, where the Turks, the Greeks, 
the Assyrians, and the Egyptians live’ near neighbors to 
a colony of Irish, is a queer little Oriental hotel on the 
top floor of a tenement, and the proprietor is a man who 
once belonged to the retinue of La Belle Rosa, a ‘Turkish 
dancer of Midway fame. 

But none is so exclusive as Mr. Mat Ryan, a confirmed 
old bachelor, whose home, 8 x 4 and 8 feet high, stands 
at Pier 8 on the East River water front. There is just 
room in the little house for a stove and Mr. Ryan. By 
profession he is a “grappler,”’ an occupation that consists 
of searching with grappling hooks for pieces of merchan- 
dise that fall overboard from ships that are tied up at the 
docks. And all the year round he sleeps in his little 
house, excepting the nights of extreme cold, and then, he 
says: 

“TI ducks me nut fer one o’ thim bum joints on the 
Bowery.” 


Heroic Deeds in Humble Life 


peter peer OF coolness and bravery in the face of 
great peril are so common among railroad engineers 
and other men engaged in similar occupations that the 
public generally, including the people who travel far 
and often, is not inclined to give the praise and credit 
fairly due to individual cases of noble and heroic deeds 
of this order, even when they rise above the ordinary 
level. Such an incident was that which took place a 
few days ago, when a suburban train on its way into 
New: York ran into an obstruction in the Bergen tunnel. 
That a fearful catastrophe involving the loss of many 
lives was averted on that occasion was due entirely to the 
presence of mind and the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
engineer and fireman of the fated train. They saw the 
rocks on the tracks in time to save themselves had they 
chosen to do so, but instead they stuck to their posts and 
by instant and desperate effort checked the speed of the 
train so effectually that the passengers filling the 
coaches behind received only a slight shock, while the 
engine itself was smashed to pieces, and the engineer 
and eabman were so badly cut by flying glass and iron 
and so scalded by escaping steam that the latter soon 
died and the other was not expected to live, and, at the 
best, is doomed to a long period of suffering. The high- 
est recompense that the survivor can have, no doubt, 
comes from the satisfaction of knowing that he not only 
saved hundreds of his ftellow-men from a horrible death, 
but the corporation whose faithful servant he is from a 
property loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
annals of heroism bear the names of many less worthy 
of perpetual remembrance than these two brave men in 
the Bergen tunnel train. 


T WAS “ over in Jersey ” also that another little inci- 

dent happened a few weeks ago in which an eleven- 
year-old girl displayea qualitics of character worthy to 
be compared with the men who stood by their posts in 


the tunnel. The girl in question, with a companion 
somewhat older than herself, was playing on the ice in 
the Raritan Canal, near New Brunswick, when the latter 
suddenly went down through an air-hole. No help being 
in sight, the younger girl promptly laid down flat on the 
ice around the hole and waited for her friend to come up, 
but when the latter appeared she was too far away, and 
her rescuer could not grasp her. Twice the girl sank 
out of sight, but when she reappeared the other, who 
had commenced to yell lustily for help, but without 
changing her position, managed to grasp her friend’s 
hair. She could not pull the drowning girl out of the 
water, but she held on desperately until a man who 
heard her cries came up and rescued both. The water 
had flowed over the ice around the hole so that the 
younger girl was half submerged and more than half 
frozen when help came, but she did not shrink from her 
effort, nor seem to realize that she herself was in any 
danger, her only thought being for her companion, whom 
she had snatched from the very jaws of death. 


a 


|’ SEEMS hardly possible that a girl of sixteen should 

save nearly fifty people from a terrible death. Yet 
that is what Grace Bassell did, who may well be called 
the Grace Darling of Australia. It happened one day 
in December that a essel was wrecked off the coast of 
Australia, a few miles from the Bassell home. The life- 
boit on board the steamer was lowered, but it capsized 
and the eight people in it were drowned. So the rest 
of the crew clung to the sinking steamer. The surf ran 
so wildly that no one could dare swim through it, and 
there was not a house or person in sight. The girl, who 
was a splendid horsewoman, was riding along with a 
native servant. She caught sight of the vessel in dis- 
tress; turning her horse’s head toward the coast, she 
started him on a quick gallop. When she reached the 
sea she urged her horse into the angry surf. She rode 


boldly on till she reached the vessel. With great diffi- 
culty she took some of the children in her arms and put 
them before her on the saddle; then, with bigger chil- 
dren and women clinging to her dress, she started for 
the shore, gave those she had rescued to the care of her 
servant, and returned again to the wreck. So she went 
backward and forward for four hours, till all were safe 
on land, the servant having ridden to bring out the last 
man. 
a 

a OF personal heroism among members of 

the New York police force are numerous. Ex-Com- 
missioner Frank Moss, in a recent after-dinner speech, 
related one more worthy, perhaps, of repetition than the 
otners because of the peculiar circumstances connected 
with it. The occasion «vas the fearful explosion in Park 
Place several years ago, by which many lives and much 
valuable property were destroyed. Policeman Taylor, 
who is still on the force, happened to be in the vicinity 
at the time, though not on duty. Hearing cries from the 
cellar of the wrecked building after the explosion, he 
seized a half dozen axes from a hardware store and 
asked, “Who will go with me?” Not a man moved. 
The cellar entrance was blocked. Taylor, unaided, set 
to work to cut a hole through the wall of the adjoining 
cellar. He succeeded and passed seventeen persons im- 
prisoned in the cellar out of the hole. Then he went 
about his business and said not a word of it at the sta- 
tion-house. The next day the hardware store sent the 
captain a bill for the axes. The captain called Taylor 
up and asked him about the bill. Taylor modestly ex- 
plained. The captain declared he had added lying to 
his failure to pay his bills. “ No man would do what 
you say you’ve done without bragging of it,” said he. 
and preferred charges against Taylor. Affidavits at 
testing to the truth of Taylor’s story were secured from 
some of the persons he rescued, who were then in the 
hospital. 
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A TRAVELER in a strange land, having no wis- 
dom of his own, had better listen unto the 
voice of a prophet, even if his feet are bare and 
his blue cloth covers the back of a rickshaw coolie. 
Allah, in his wisdom, broke down two American 
transports and sent a third one to gather in the 
long-suffering belated soldiers from their damaged 
hulks—but more especially to guide me to the 
Nunobiki waterfall, where, perched on a cliff like 
the eagle’s nest, a tiny tea-house nestles, presided 
over by the smiles and laughter of lovely Kiku 
Fukumoto. 
a. 

My devil rickshaw coolie man—unto whose 
guidance I trusted myself, even body and soul 
bore me through labyrinths of streets where Jap- 
anese people on the silver-gray earth walked below 
drooping willow boughs and toddled in and out of 
tiny shops that lined the road as it rose upward 
until the steep hill broke their ambitious climbing 
and left only a few bolder ones stranded where 
the bluff rises away up to the blue sky and the 
clouds, up, up where only the pines and firs and 
the silver rocks with the crystal stream can live 
except the tiny tea-house and Kiku Fukumoto. 
By a devious path that would try the wind of a 
mountain goat, my monkey-like coolie led me, past 
beggars on the lower slope, over a bridge that 
crossed a chasm, and up among the mountain 
pines where the dry air braced one’s heart against 
the climbing; up beyond the lower fall till the 
wooded dells dipped far below, and the roofs of 
houses born in the woods and ignorant of the wicked 
town back there far below by the sea, looked no 
bigger than the home of a geisha’s doll. Then as one’s 
soul began to rebel against the strenuous climb, the path 
swept down a little and I was sitting looking over the 
balcony and listening to the whispers of the silver falls, 
broken only by the tittering laughter of Kiku Fukumoto. 

She had met me as I emerged from the wood and took 
hold of my arm laughing and said, “ You come sit down.” 
Then I asked for tea, and she vanished into a hut where 
a wrinkled old hag loomed for a second in the smoke of 
a fire and then disappeared. I leaned over the frail rail- 
ing and looked down to the pool where the falls vanished, 
singing to the world that for a moment they had beheld 
the fairest in Japan. High above, where the stream 
gathered speed for its giddy glide, a bridge without a 
rail—a mere plank—crossed the chasm, and only the Jap, 
who, as the world may know, has no nerves, dares cross 
it. Up there the trees have climbed and stand with their 
grateful spread shading the sun while they whisper to the 
wind the mystery of the falls and the spirit that dwells 
on the brink. 





- 


When Kiku returned with the tea and had poured 
out a cup, I asked her to sit by me; and being a good 
maiden Kiku obeyed. But the old witch sent another 
of perhaps twenty odd summers—for be it known the 
virgin Kiku has only smiled on eighteen—to sit beside 
us, and perhaps the witch was wise, for the monkey- 
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faced devil rickshaw man had almost vanished in the 
forest, and only the trees were there to counsel wisdom. 


The tea was good—the witch had brewed it while the 
maiden smiled into the pot. I did not try to resist, so 
I fell in love with Kiku Fukumoto. We sat by a little 
table and looked at a book of pictures tinted by a cunning 
subject of the Mikado, while opposite, only joining a 
little in our laughter, sat the sentinel of propriety whose 
beauty was as the barren desert to the beautiful face of 
nature revealed in Kiku Fukumoto. 
. 

Who cares for the vulgar details? Enough that she is a 
child of Japan and for the moment a fairy of these silver 
falls. I saw the devil rickshaw man’s face peering through 
the brush. It seemed to say: “One day she will be a 
witch, old and ugly as the hag in the cook-house, but 
first she will be plain and common like the sentinel, when 
the careless ones have drunk the pleasure of her charms.” 
Then I glowered at the devil face, which vanished among 
the bushes, and looking on the fair throat, and the tint 
of rose on the maiden’s cheek, and seeing sometimes for 
a moment the mischief in her eyes, I forgot the morrows 
and the yesterdays, and even the sentinel, while the maiden 
turned the pictures over and crooned a little plaintive 
melody. I listened to it, startled to find it familiar, yet 
wondering in what corner of the earth, or if only in dreams, 
I had heard it before. 


By Sydney Adamson 






She drew from a package some post-cards, with 
pictures on the corners tinted to catch the foreign 
eye, and which are vended in the bazaar to the un- 
wary for six sen apiece. In the corner was a pic- 
ture of a great ruined gate in China, one of the 
fallen guardians of Peking. As she crooned her 
plaintive melody it all came back tome. Through 
the dusty corn-fields of China, under a blazing sun, 
I saw the Jong infantry columns of Japan marching 
steadily, and it was from the parched throats of 
those brave warriors that the music was coming, 
and it told me of their dead left forever by the 
Pei-Ho, and of the happier ones who helped us to 
loot the secret vaults of China and lived to sing 
the chant again. 
4 

Kiku Fukumoto’s hair is black, coiled in the 
manner of her country, then bedecked with gewgaws 
that glitter amidst its gloom. Her eyes are brown 
when she lets you see them, for modesty — or mis- 
chief—kept them oftenest on the book. Her cheeks 
have a little tint of rose, but her skin is yellow- 
tinged near the temples and it fades beneath her 
hair. Where her bosom hides within the close- 
drawn kimona it is clearly growing white. For the 
rest her dress is like her sister’s, but her feet are 
cased in snowy white where they rest on her wood- 
en pattens which clatter as she walks. The truth is 
sometimes dreadful, so Jet me break it gently, and 
remember ere you censure her that she was born 
under the red sun of Japan. It was only a delicate 
tinted photograph of a bath-house, and there were 
seven maidens bathing, Kiku as well as the rest. 
But Kiku was in the tub and that is the only excuse 
I can find for her showing it to me, except that she is only 
a fairy born in the woods of Japan, and there, of course, 
clothes don’t matter. Then she brought me another which 
you can all see and judge—it ye are men, and for feminine 
opinion I care not a snap—if I may not be absolved 
for my waywardness in wasting an hour—a full hour of 
a special correspondent’s time—looking at pictures with a 
maiden of eighteen sitting on the brink of the silver 
falls. 

Ah, well! Our day-dream was broken rudely by a base 
intrusion of yellow-skinned Japs, and my fairy deserted 
me to bestow upon them tea and smiles, at which my 
heart was wroth. “Good-bye,” she said as I passed her 
bearing a tiny tea-tray and laughing as she pattered on 
her wooden shoes and vanished into the steam where the 
old one and the sentinel lived. 

a 

Over the brow of the hill the world came back, and 
the ships far below brought suddenly to mind the early 
hour of sailing from this island land. In an hour I had 
grown jealous, and half way down the hill I was laughing 
at that vanity which is in the soul of man. My devil 
rickshaw coolie man had his own opinion. This I inferred 
as he took me straightway to the temple of a heathen 
god—perhaps the god of Kiku Fukumoto—where in its 
silent groves I might atone for the sin which my heart 
had committed. 








Why Our Manufacturers Want Reciprocity 


By Theodore C. Search, President United States Manufacturers’ Association 








N THESE times of commercial 
prosperity, when the factories 
are being operated to their 
fullest capacity and the mills 
are going night and day, the 
manufacturer turns his keen 
eye to the uncertainties of the 
future. For the day at hand 
he has no fear. Under the in- 
fluence of a beneficent tariff 
law he has seen the land blos- 
som and grow as it has never 
blossomed or grown before. 
But he sees by no uncertain 
signs that the conditions of 
to-day are not always sure to 
exist. 

The constantly increasing 
es C. SEARCH. volume of exports assure the 
—yY manufacturer that the pro- 
duction is constantly on the 
increase. He sees before him the most improved ma- 
chinery ever at work, and his familiarity with produc- 
tive methods admonishes him that these improvements 
are not stationary, but are constantly growing more and 
more effective every day. The ease with which machin- 
ery is reduced to old iron the moment a new suggestion 
arrives upon the field and outclasses the old one in eco- 
nomic production, dazzles him, and more—the statistics 
are convincing proof that in most lines of production 
there is a large surplus which our country cannot ab- 
sorb, and so naturally he seeks to broaden his market 
that prosperity may continue to be his 



































The manufacturer is sufficiently politic to understand 
that barriers have been erected by many of the impor- 
tant countries of the world with which he deals largely, 
and that these barriers cannot be removed otherwise 
than by treaties. And he also well understands that 
these treaties are not likely to be made unless there are 
some reasons upon each side for the granting of privi- 
leges to the other. But he is led to believe from his own 
observation that there is a possibility of these mutual 
concessions being made without material injury to either 
party. To the manufacturer recipfrocity is the only log- 
ical alternative to tariff revision that seems open, where- 
by our laws affecting importation and exportation may 
be changed. And he prefers the reciprocity movement 
to any tariff revision. 

The experience of all our manufacturers with tariff 
revision assures them that its application to any im- 
portant or even trifling change in any special line of in- 
dustry almost surely leads to tariff revision in all lines. 
But this is not all. Tariff revision has always been 
made through a period of grest depression and anxiety. 
At no time has it been undertaken without a great feel- 
ing of unrest ensuing throughout the entire country. All 
of the trades have hesitated; labor has lost a portion of 
its productiveness; extreme suffering has been the lot 
of class and class alike throughout these periods. 

Those of us who have had experience with these too 
frequent perils to American industry have no wish to 
travel the same path over again. If there is any possible 
method of avoiding this path, that method should be 
adopted. Reciprocity, a fair exchange of privileges, one 
nation with another, is the only alternative to tariff 
revision thus far suggested. It possesses all of the vir- 


tues of tariff revision without any of its iniquities; it 
gives to us the markets of the world, so far as we may 
need them. But it does not throw our local markets 
open so wide that any of our workmen will be injured. 
Reciprocity seems well adapted to the exigencies of the 
case and it seems to me it should not be neglected. 


Hard Times Indeed. 


T SEEMS that the cup of our prosperity which has 
been threatening an overflow during the present 
year, is to have some drops of bitterness in it after all. 
One of these drops comes in the shape of an announce- 
ment in the daily press that the pumpkin crop is likely 
to be a failure. It was hard enough to be told, as we 
were some months ago, that our annual supply of buck- 
wheat cakes is likely to come up missing this winter; 
and when this was followed by the announcement of a 
short potato crop, only half a crop of corn, with all 
that implies to our supply of “ hoe cake,” and, finally, 
“a bad year” for apples, it was felt that the gloom over 
our immediate future could hardly be thicker. But now 
to be informed that pumpkin pie is fading from the 
prospect also, is simply to heap another Pelion on the 
already towering Ossi of our grief. And just as if to 
add a special smart to the pain, this latest stroke fell 
just on the eve of Thanksgiving. We have nothing but 
pity for the man who is capable of thinking of a real 
holiday feast minus pumpkin pie. One might as well 
imagine a sermon without a benediction, a house with- 
out a door, or a book without a preface. Only one more 
item was necessary to complete the bill of woe, and 
that was a slump in the turkey market. But we were 
prepared for the worst. 
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“THE CURB,” OR 











STREET BROKERS, ON A RAINY DAY. 
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CUSTOMERS’ ROOMS IN A BROKER'S OFFICE, 
() SHOWING THE “ BOARD.” 






PRIVATE OFFICES OF A PROMINENT FIRM. 
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A SCENE OF ACTIVITY AMONG THE CURB-STONE BROKERS.— Dunn 
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THE WORLD'S MONEY CENTRE WHERE. 


SECTION OF THE EXCHANGE FLOOR, SHOWING ROW | 
AND A DISPLAY OF MASCULINE HEAD-GEAR ON 


STRENUOUS LIFE AS IT 


ON EVERY BUSINESS DAY, A SWARM OF SPEC 
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BROKBRS BUYING AND SELLING. 


VIEW FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S BALCONY—THE HURRIED LIFE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE FLOOR. 
FOUR SECONDS’ EXPOSURE. — Phelan 
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ONE OF THE MANY OFFICES FOR WOMEN ANOTHER OFFICE VIEW, SHOWING THE “ CHALKER” 
SPECULATORS THAT ARE NOW A FEA- PUTTING QUOTATIONS ON THE “ BOARD” AS 
TURE OF THE MONEY CENTRE.— Dunn. THEY COME IN OVER THE “ TICKER.” — Dunn 


T—OPERATORS’ ROOM, FROM WHICH STOCK QUOTATIONS 
IGH “TICKERS” ALL OVER THE COUNTRY.—Dunn 


JOOR, SHOWING ROW UPON ROW OF PRIVATE TELEPHONES LUNCH-TIME FOR THE WALL-STREET MESSENGERS.— Duan 
LINE HEAD-GEAR ON TOP OF THE PARTITIONS.— Dunn. 


S IT APPEARS IN WALL STREET. 


OF SPECULATORS PURSUE THE ELUSIVE DOLLAR.—ASy R. LZ. Dunn and A. B. Phelan. See page 104. 
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Silhouettes: Mrs. Leslie Carter 


AND STORIES OF THE STAGE 


By William Armstrong 


burst But coffee, how I love coffee ! The Du Barry 
wain, sipping it in bed to give her fortitude to grant an 
audience to duchesses, nice cattily-feminine duchesses 

lr i few brief n nts geography history, sociology 
ind now natural products have been touched upon by 
Mrs. Carter. while vou, vou have contributed nothing 


And yet you have enjoyed every phrase of it—when your 
eves let vour ears hear 


Being born in Kentucky, I am superstitious,” Mrs. 
Carter says next Geography, history, natural products, 
and now folk-lore, and on every one of them you have 
been silent “Tam superstitious. Certain dreams always 


presage bad luck with me, and I never glory in health 
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ADAME NORDICA, 
like the majority of 
people who le ad busy 





lives during the greater 
part of the year, enjoys her brief holiday in some quiet 
corner of the world. A favorite resort with her, and one 
at which she generally spends the early summer, is Boll, 
alittle spa in the Black Forest. It is three good hours 
drive from the railway and amid stillness so absolute that 
the noise of the river tumbling through the valley is th« 

only sound fo break it. . 
The régime of the day is identical; study and writing 
until the late afternoon and then a tramp over the moun 
tain to some one of the villages that dot the 





open spaces between the blue-black pines 








which give the forest its name. . Sometimes 





os said Mrs 

Leslie Carter but do 

vou | Id t always 

» often I say yes and then don’t 

tone is identical with the 

followed by the contradiction 

that second act, she announces 
that she is going to pick violets in the country 

Looking into her eyes you understand why her charm- 

ing vagaries as Du Barry make the charming vagaries of 

some others appear as the glimmer of rushlights. She 

has a trick away from the stage of resting her chin in her 
hands and looking at you. Your youthful ex- 
periences in geography mechanically assert 
themselves as you begin to study her. In 
stinctively you commence, “Her eyes are 


bounded on the north by her gold-red hair, 
on the south by her lips.’”’ You forget to re- 
count the east and west boundaries, as you 
have forgotten them so often before, and with 
less attractive subjects, and you return to her 
eyes—return and stay there 

There are tricks of gesture with some wo- 
men that make aman go out in the rain with- 
out his umbrella, or the memory of a quality of 
voice that causes him to answer his wife at 
random, but Mrs. Carter’s eyes are likely to 
make him forget both the rain and random 
replies, and to be equally and blithely in- 
different to the consequences. 

a 


When you begin to come out of your daze 
you realize that she is saying, “If any woman 
wants to do what I have done, let her work as 
I have done—she is welcome. When I lived 
down at the Brevoort House some years ago, 
I studied so that at night when I would be 
driving up Fifth Avenue to the theatre I saw 
with surprise the rush of people in the streets 
I had been so quiet the whole day through 
that it seemed strange to see the world going 
on. I wondered that people still moved and 
lived. When we were rehearsing ‘Du Barry’ 
I would only get home from the theatre at 
seven o’clock in the morning. But that is no 
hardship, for I love it. I could work three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year if I 
could keep at it, Sunday coming between, 





and the let-down, for every one is so stupid on 
Sunday, is harder than anything else. Peo- 
ple say that ‘ Du Barry ’ is not history. How 
can they be assured of that? How many of 
us would care for history if we could compare 
it with the actuality?” 

“History is less fascinating than geog- 
raphy,” you will mumble, but Mrs. Carter is 
fortunately too engrossed in her subject to ask 
why. 

“Take the Du Barry of Carlyle; how hate- 
ful he makes her. But then, he was generally 
hateful, wasn’t he, even to his wife? What a 
different creature she is under the pen of De 
Maupassant. She was so sweet, so lovable. 


“Some say that Zaza and Du Barry are 
alike. ‘I love you’ is the same in all lan- 
guages, but there is always a different way of 
saying it. In that one point there is a resem- 
blance between the two women ; yes, but there 
the resemblance ceases. Zaza is what she is 
through ignorance; she is raised by her art; 





she will stop by the roadside to talk with an 
old peasant woman breaking stones, a strange 
sight to American eyes; again, she will stop 
to drink a cup of coffee in the public room of 
a little inn and listen to the landlady as she 
eulogizes her departed husband and explains 
the mysteries of salad dressing. 
a 

Nothing very exciting ever varies this reg- 
ular monotony if fishing is excepted, and of 
fishing Madame Nordica rarely tires. The 
water may be muddy and every known sign 
untavorable to the fisherman may prevail, but 
all these things are of small importance when 
a prima donna would go fishing. There may 
be no “ catch,” but there is always a five-o’clock 
tea kettle with its spirit lamp and a full ham- 
per, even though the fish basket be empty. 
At night there is generally music, sometimes 
by strolling singers who tramp from one little 
resort to another in the Black Forest during 
the summer. Be it ever so bad Madame 





Nordica sits in the dining-room, where the 
function is held, until the last note is sounded, 
beaming encouragement on those she chooses 
to term her colleagues. They in turn respond 
quite as beamingly when they catch sight of 
what she drops in the hat that one among 
them passes. 

One night, indeed, a_ sleight-of-hand 
performer felt called upon to make a speech 
of acknowledgment. He had traveled 
that way the year before and would have 
been minus an audience had not Mr. Déme, 
Madame Nordica’s husband, routed the vil- 
lagers out of their beds and stood “treat” for 
the entire assemblage. When he entered the 
dining-room one night last summer to give his 
performance Madame Nordica said: 

“So you are back again?” 

“Yes, madame,” came the prompt reply, 
“but I would not have come if I hadn’t heard 
beforehand that you were here.” 

Who could withstand such a compliment 
and refrain from showing its appreciation 
when the inevitable hat was handed around ? 

ISS GRACE GEORGE relates a story on 

herself which occurred when she was ap- 
pearing in ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me.” The 
theatre was a provincial one, the weather warm, 
and the windows open. In the moment when 
the heroine exclaims, ‘‘ Ah, father, I know that 
sound ; it is the old Twelfth,” a calf in the 
neighborhood uttered a prolonged wail. Un- 
til the audience composed itself, Miss George 











when she realizes things she tells the man that =— 


studied the back drops. 








she loved that she still loves what she thought 
him to be, but what he is she no longer cares 
for. Du Barry is true to her ideals from the 





MRS. LESLIE CARTER, WHO HAS SCORED A PERSONAL TRIUMPH IN BELASCO’S 


GREAT PLAY, “DU BARRY.”—Sarony. 


— 
R. WILTON LACKAYE began as a util- 
ity man with Mr. Lawrence Barrett, and 














first. In ‘Zaza’ the earlier acts have to be 








ie declares that for the first season his costumes 

















lived down in the final one; people have to be 
made to forget all that has gone before. Du 
Barry is lovable from the first; that in the portrayal 
is the advantage of the one play over the other. 

“You must excuse my costume. I was too tired to 
dress.”” Mrs. Carter has dropped history for sociology. 
You realize then, and perhaps for the first time, that 
there is a costume, and one of the description worn in 
the petit-lever—a white affair with a pink cloak over it. 
You are thankful that this time no tears go with it, as 
in the scene she has apparently just stepped from. The 
thought creeps into your mind of what she would be with 
tears and swords in the type of romantic drama to which 
we are so generously treated. But if she did go in for it, 
what, what would the spindle-calved swordsmen and 
Dresden-faced heroines do for a living? 

a 

“You know I was born in Kentucky,” says Mrs. Car- 
ter, and the fascinations of geagraphy spring up afresh in 
her eyes. “I was born in Kentucky. I shudder at the 
smell of liquor; the very odor of champagne makes me 
shiver.” With the final word goes the gesture of Du 
Barry in the moment when she takes back the wineglass 
that she has cleverly smuggled to another to empty for 
her. 

“Tf I dared take it I believe it would make my brain 


’ 


but I touch wood to make it hold good.” You follow the 
course of her hand on the hard, inanimate arm of the 
chair, and remembering a gesture of Du Barry when her 
fortune is told her, you at last give vent to speech—it is 
only a single word—“gesture.’’ “ Yes, just as there is 
only one word to exactly express an idea and only one 
word that will do it, so it is with gesture.” 
. 

Your mind, though working sluggishly, still grasps the 
fact that your liberal information, already enlightened 
on geography, history, sociology, and folk-lore, is to re- 
ceive yet another addition. And still you are silent. At 
this point you fail to catch the bent of Mrs. Carter’s 
words distinctly, though your eyes play you no such 
uncanny tricks as your ears. You suddenly remember 
that your sex has for decades been maligned. Who was 
it that first said that a man will only appreciate a woman 
who listens to him? No graver error ever grew to be 
accepted fact. There may be moments in a man’s life 
when he monopolizes conversation to keep from answer- 
ing possible questions, and more as a matter of self- 
preservation. But the woman who charms a man most is 
the one who makes him forget that he was not born a 
mute. 


cost him considerably more than his salary. 
The worst of the matter was that Mr. Bar- 
rett ended by giving certain plays that he had stated 
he would not include in his repertory and for which Mr. 
Lackaye had consequently made no provision. Dilemmas 
naturally presented themselves. The worst happened at 
Richmond, Va., where “ Julius Cesar” was played. Mr. 
Lackaye was allotted three parts in the performance. 
For the first two his costumes were adequate. For the 
third, as one of the mob, he needed a suit of armor. To 
secure it in Richmond would have been like plucking 
plums from leafless branches. There was no alternative, 
so he went on the scene clad in a tunic, keeping well in 
the background in the hope that Mr. Barrett would fail 
to catch sight of him. But he did not. The noted actor, 
severe in these matters of detail, fixed him with his eye. 
At the first practicable moment he asked, sharply, 
“ Where is your armor?” 

“ Well, you see,” answered Mr. Lackaye with as much 
sang froid as he could muster, “ you see I am a camp 
follower, and supposed to rob graves and things, and of 
course I should dress as lightly as possible to cover the 
ground well in case I’m pursued.” 

For an instant Mr. Barrett struggled with a grin, 
struggled and succumbed. The ingenuity of the excuse 
outbalanced the delinquency. 
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EDWARD MORGAN AS “ JOHN STORM” 
“THE CHRISTIAN,” AT THE ACADEMY. 
Rose Studio 
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FRANK KEENAN 


AS “ THE HON. JOHN 
GRIGSBY,” AT THE MANHATTAN. 
(Photograph, copyright, by 














———— SE eee ——— 
QUEENIE VASSAR, FRANCIS WILSON, AND JENNIE 
HAWLEY IN “ THE TOREADOR,” AT THE 
KNICKERBOCKER.— Byron 
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GERTRUDE BENNETT, A NEW MEMBER OF / \ 
THE STOCK COMPANY AT DALY'S. 
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ACT I. OF “ FROCKS AND FRILLS,” AT DALY’S—NAMES OF PLAYERS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: ROSE EYTINGE, JAMESON LEE FINNEY, GERTRUDE BENNETT, ROBERT LORAINE, HILDA SPONG, 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS WHO HAVE BEEN 


AND GRANT STEWART.— Byron. 


DRAMATIC HITS AND NOVELTIES. 


MEETING WITH SUCCESS IN THE METROPOLIS, 
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S oat i nae 
terary » \ . g iding of sucl 
Lond Mr. T. P. Ov M. A. P., La 
boucheres [rut iM { t WW. Short page 
rhe Spher t the English 
reading pul is detalls of t sort rved up t tl n 
In olumne ind i ( ove! 
here, and that thev ar iforesaid pul 
with equal avidit If mista not. Mr. Lang him 
self has occasionally giv out rie teresting informa 
tion of this ki id his \t t Sign of the Lvre 
Longman’s Magazine At all events e can see nothing 
reprehensi rie the natural and yn desire of people 
to see “the wheels g round” in the vorkshops of their 
favorite authors i i ft arn something concerning the 
personal characteristics and every-day surroundings ol 
the men and ymen whose names and works are filling 
the trump of fa und te hose genius they are in 
debted for many rare delights and solid satisfactions 1n 


the shape of good books 


a 
|" ALL depends, of cours e might say of a dinner, 
on the material and the way the details are served up 
No defense can be offered for silly, impertinent, and 
offensive personalities about authors any more than any 


other class of people who have the misfortune to be fa 
mous, nor for the purely idle chatter of the Paul Pry order 
Authors themselves, as might be supposed, hold widely 
Variant opinions as to the propriety of furnishing public 
prints with facts about themselves We happen to 
know of one writer who has been on the top wave of suc- 
cess for a long period, a woman, too, be it noted, who 
easily evades all requests for her photograph with the 
remarkable declaration that she has not had one taken 
for thirty years, and has never been “ caught” by a snap- 
shot that she knows of And as for personal details, her 
life has been so “ monotonously successful,” she declares, 
that there is really nothing interesting to tell. For an 
example of another kind we have an author in mind who 
is more than willing that the dear public shall have all 
the information about him it desires, and more, even to 
the extent of knowing how he ties his cravat and how 
many steaks he eats for breakfast. But we know of no 
reputable publication in America of the purely literary 
class, or otherwise, or of any books, that give up their 
space to details of the objectionable kind. We cannot 
think that even the fastidious taste of Mr. Lang would 
be offended by such sketches of the lives, home surround- 
ings, and literary methods of noted authors of the day as 
appear in Mr. F. W. Halsey’s “American Authors and 
Their Homes” (Pott & Co.), or in Mr. C. F. Harkins’s two 
volumes of “ Little Pilgrimages to the Homes of Famous 
Authors” (L. ¢ Page & Co In none of these books, it 
seems to us, has the author or editor transcended the 
bounds of propriety and good taste in the pleasing glimpses 
he affords us of the home interiors and surroundings, 
the methods of work, the past lives and present status of 
the writers of many of the books that we count among 
our literary treasures. In the pages of these volumes we 
are brought, for example, into more intimate and sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the lives of such men as Bret Harte, 
William Dean Howells, Henry James, Marion Crawford, 
Mark Twain, John Burroughs, Henry van Dyke, and 
many others with whose writings, old and new, we are 
more or less familiar 


- 


[\ SUSTAINED power, unvarying charm and delicacy 

of feeling no one among the essavists and critics of 
our day ranks higher than Hamilton Wright Mabie. In 
his writings are found the strength and dignity of the old 


school of English essayists, united with the exquisite 
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grace and simplicity of such modern masters as Lowell, 
Curtis, and Donald G. Mitchell In the successive vol- 
imes, Which have followed the first appearance of “ Norse 
Stories”? in 1SS2, down to \ Child of Nature” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co of the present seaso! Mr. Mabie has kept 
himself at a high level of literary achievement, and his 


popularity among thoughtful and refined readers has 





grown steadil th th ng vears None of his books 
has gained for him so much distinction abroad as his 
Willia SI ikesp are Poet Author and Man,” which 


n 1900. This interpretation of the many- 


app ared 
sided poet of Avon was the fruitage of years of thought 
ind study, and was hailed with satisfaction and delight 
by all true Shakespe areans the world over as a genuine 
and valuable contribution to the literature of the great 
master. To many, such books as Mr. Mabie’s “ My 
Study Fire” and “ Under the Trees and Elsewhere” have 
appealed still more strongly because of their meditative 
character and their delightfully easy and discursive style 
Nearly, or quite all, of Mr. Mabie’s writings have first 
appeared is contributions to the pages of The Outlook, 
of which he has been one of the editors for many years 
Mr. Mabie has built for himself a home in thorough keep- 
ing with his tastes out among the trees at Summit, N. J., 
where he dispenses a hospitality as cheery and gracious 
as the spirit which pervades his books 
a 
N VIEW of the fact that there are two Winston Church- 
ills prominent in the public eve at the same time, both 
young and brilliant men, and both distinguished more or 
less in the world of letters, it is not surprising that 
people will persist in “ mixin’ those children up” in a 
manner Which must occasionally cause some annoyance to 
the young men themselves. The English Churchill, it 
should be said, is more of a war correspondent and a poli- 
tician than he is a man of letters, although he wrote a 
romance several years ago which was not a bad perform- 
ance for a beginner. But it was his brave action in 
defense of an armored train near Estcourt, in the earl; 
stages of the Boer war, his capture by the enemy and 
subsequent thrilling escape from Pretoria to the coast, 
that made the son of Lord Randolph a hero in England 
and helped to elect him to a seat in Parliament. Our 
American Churchill, the author of “Richard Carvel” and 
“The Crisis” (Macmillan), has never basked in military 
glory, except, possibly, such as might have been reflected 
on him when he was editor for one year of The Army and 
Navy Journal, and he has never handled a gun for san- 
guinary purposes, although sometimes tempted to do so, 
no doubt, when he reads some of the criticisms on his 
books or allusions to his deeds among the kopjes of South 
Africa. Mr. Harkins tells us in his book that the paths 
of the two Winston Churchills happened to cross in Boston 
a little over a year ago, when the Englishman was in this 
country on a lecture tour. They were introduced by the 
veteran Major Pond, exchanged bouquets, and agreed to 
forgive each other for the way their mail had been mixed 
up and other things done for which neither was respon- 
sible. It is worthy of remark here that in the recent con- 
sensus of opinion published in Lesiin’s WEEKLY as to 
the best books of the year 1901, to which a number of 
eminent men and women contributed, “ The Crisis” came 
in for more frequent mention and more hearty praise than 
any other novel of the year. 
a 
|‘ DEPICTING animal life in the guise of pure fiction 
Rudyard Kipling stands alone and inapproachable 
among all writers, ancient or modern. In none of his 
numerous and brilliant writings in prose and verse 
has Mr. Kipling displayed a rarer gift or greater orig- 
inality and dramatic power than in his “ Jungle Tales,” 
and by none will he be remembered longer. In these 
stories of Mowgli and the other creatures of jungle-land, 
we are introduced as if by magic to a new, and hitherto 
unknown, world where the passions of love, hate, re- 
morse, and revenge, as well as the cunning arts of in- 
trigue and duplicity, play their parts with the same in- 








tensity and compelling force that they do in the sombre 
tragedies and pathetic histories of beings human and 
immortal. While the “ Jungle Tales ” appeal as strongly 
to the young as they do to the most mature and thought 
ful, they are far apart from the ordinary legends and 
fables concerning animals with which the minds of 
youthful readers are regaled They have a depth and 
seriousness, a literary strength and dignity, which fairly 
entitle them to a place among the classics of English 


literature, 
= 


EW BOOKS descriptive of Ireland appear so seldom 
that it is odd that two should have been published 
this season on almost the same date and by authors 
whose names are so similar that dealers, clerks and pur- 
chasers are likely to sadly mix both books and authors. 
One is “ The Isle of the Shamrock,” by Clifton Johnson 
(Macmillan), the other “ Ireland, Historie and Pictu 
esque’ (Putnams), by Charles Johnston, but in book 
stores and in conversation either will be most frequently 
mentioned as “ Johnson’s book on Ireland.” Fortunately 
both volumes are so interesting that the person who gets 
the one he did not order will not be without consolation, 
and, as they are unintended complements of each other, 
both are well worth reading. 
a 
HE BEST known and almost the oldest of living Amer- 
ican musicians is Dr. William Mason, son of Lowell 
Mason, who in his day enriched every collection of church 
music in this country. Dr. Mason had been a popular 
and industrious pianist and teacher of music for more 
than fifty years, but, unlike musicians as a class, he 
has maintained cordial relations with all the great mem 
bers of his profession and a wide social acquaintance 
ship beside, so this is why his new book “ Musical Recol 
lections”” (the Century Company) is so rich in remi 


hiscence. a 


ROUBLE HAS been made for the directors of a public 
library in a suburb of New York by a resident cler- 
gyman on the ground that the library has been receiv- 
ing and putting in circulation books which are offensive 
to the religious faith to which this particular clergy- 
man subscribes. It is not believed that the library has 
any books in stock other than those which are commonly 
found in institutions of its character, and the directors 
of the library have thus far made no reply to the charge 
except to say that while they are certain that no books 
have been admitted specifically attacking any church, 
there may be some novels and other books containing 
passages which might possibly be objectionable on the 
ground named. It would be extremely difficult, it seems 
to us, for the custodians of any public library to exclude 
all books which might be construed, in some part, as 
offensive to the religious sensibilities of somebody or 
other, especially in communities which have such an 
astonishing variety of sects and denominations as most 
American towns. If all books are ruled out that “ step 
on the toes” of some one, religiously speaking, most 
of these libraries would have a very slim showing on 
their shelves. Where the lines should be drawn it 1s 
hard to say. Of course no intelligent and reasonable 
person would expect a public library to circulate books 
explicitly teaching the doctrines of atheism, or specific- 
ally attacking any creed, but beyond this it would be 
hardly safe to go. <A rigid and narrow spirit of this 
kind would call for the ruling out of the writings and 
biographies of men like Luther, Wesley, St. Augustine, 
Loyola, and other great historic characters, who have at 
the same time been the founders or leaders in great re- 
ligious movements. If such a rule were applied in fic- 
tion we would have to lose the writings of such men of 
recent date as Marion Crawford, “ lan McLaren,” 8. R. 
Crockett, “ Ralph Conner,” and several others, for while 
none of these authors attacks any form of faith directly 
or indirectly, their writings have more or less of the 
doctrinal tone and spirit of the churches which they 
happen to represent, or in which they were nurtured. 
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ELABORATE CHINESE FLOAT FILLED WITH LITTLE ORIENTALS. 





Photograph by Crandall & Bro 





BASKET OF 


ANNUAL JANUARY FESTIVAL OF THE TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 


ROSES DRAWN BY A UNIQUE TANDEM 


AT PASADENA, CAL. 
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Fortune -seekers 


Resort 


THE CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE AND ITS BUSY THRONG OF SPECULATORS 


O CALL the Consolidated and Petroleum Trade Ex- 
change the “ Little Exchange,” seems a flagrant mis- 
nomer to the man who for the first time stands in that 
fusillade of shrill shouts fired constantly from the throats 
of nearly 500 men on the “floor,” at 60 Broadway. But 
this name is given only by way of comparison with that 
great trading center, the New York Stock Exchange, and 
not because the Consolidated is actually a small affair. For 
it certainly is not. In the year 1901 its clearances aggre- 
gated $100,368,000, and the wheat clearances amounted 
to 351,103,000 bushels. Great as it is, this business is 
not more than one-fourth of that of the New York Ex- 
change. 

In one sense, the Consolidated is a necessary overflow 
for the other. And it all goes to illustrate the tremendous 
growth and activity of the American markets, the result 
of the energy, the force, and undoubtedly the growing 
fever for speculation of the American people. 

The Consolidated Exchange has a vigorous existence, 
and is rapidly growing, because there is a constantly in- 
creasing demand which the great vortex of speculation, 
the New York Stock Exchange, cannot supply. Besides, 
the smaller exchange is in one way a training school for 
speculation. Many of its prominent members have gradu- 
ated into the greater exchange and have there been sig- 
nally successful. Aside from this function, the Consoli- 
dated Exchange has its original plans and methods. It 
is an important individual, following a course of its own. 
Already the equipment is almost too small for the require- 
ments of its business. The “floor” is 132 feet long and 
91 feet wide, and extends upward through two stories and 
has the usual galleries for spectators. And this room, 
large as it is, is crowded to.inconvenience by the 500 
brokers and speculators. The throng is so great that a 
broker hurrying across the room to reach a wire or tele- 
phone must employ some of the tactics of the half-back 





By Oliver Shedd 


on the gridiron. He must be able to nimbly dash around 
those who cross his path; he must take advantage of a 
small open space in front and dash through it. To relieve 
this congestion, the exchange has planned to remodel its 
building, enlarging the trading floor as much as possible. 

The New York Consolidated Exchange deals in general 
stocks—all of the active securities; and has, besides, plans 
for a great system of trading by telegraph. The exchange 
will have a wire of its own direct to Chicago, and con- 
necting, also, the many important points between Chicago 
and New York. By this wire it is intended to control the 
business now handled by the bucket shops in the cities 
which will be reached by this telegraph system. Specu- 
lators in these cities, instead of buying and selling stocks 
or grain in the bucket shops, may deal directly with the 
Consolidated Exchange in this city. President Wagar, 
of the exchange, said recently that this was to be only the 
beginning of a system that would spread its wires over the 
entire country. 

This active young speculative center is the result of the 
union of several smaller exchanges. The Mining Ex- 
change, the National Petroleum Exchange, the Miscella- 
neous Security Board, and the New York Petroleum Ex- 
change were all finally amalgamated in 1885, and the pres- 
ent name was given to the consolidated body. 

Recently the growth has been so rapid that since Janu- 
ary Ist of this year the cost of membership has advanced 
from $600 to $2,500. A seat in the New York Stock Ex- 
change was held recently at $80,000; and many of those 
who are barred by this fact from the floor of the greater 
exchange have taken out memberships in the Consoli- 
dated. 

President Wagar says that a plan has been formulated 
to establish a bank which is to bear the name of the ex- 
change, and which would accept comparatively small de- 
posits, its stock to be distributed widely, the purpose of 


this being to create a personal and direct interest in the 
bank among a large number of business men. In speak- 
ing of the “little exchange,” President Wagar said: 

“We rarely have a failure of any consequence, and my 
own experience has been that during my ten years of mem- 
bership my personal losses through failure amount alto- 
gether to not more than $500. I do not believe there is 
any other business in the world that can make such a fa- 
vorable showing.” 

Besides the necessary $2,500 for a seat, a man must 
have other assets to become a member of the Consolidated 
Exchange. He must prove to the board of admission his 
personal and business responsibility and, also, that he 
possesses at least $5,000 in cash. There are nine mem- 
bers of the board of admission, and it requires six “ white 
balls” for the acceptation of a new member. The Consol- 
idated Exchange owns the building which it occupies, it 
has a gratuity fund of $400,000, and a general fund of 
$100,000—all of these assets amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly one million dollars, 


A Mother’s Milk 


may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. <A 
failing milk is usually a poor milk. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk has been the standard for more 
than forty years. Send 10c. for “Baby’s Diary,” 71 
Hudson St., N. Y. 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Patrick Boorn, Oxford, N. C., says: “It acts ad- 
mirably in insomnia, especially of old people and con- 
valescents.”’ 
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ONE OF the most remarkable evidences of the prosper- 


ous conditions which have been prevailing for sev 
eral years in the United States is f | the wonderful 
development of the hfe-insurance business rhe annual 
statements of the great insurance companies show that 
they have enjoyed an unusual share of the general pros 
perity so great al d decisive has been their growth that 
this emphasizes the fact that life insurance is attaining 
greater popularity among the masses than it ever enjoyed 
before 
It is scarcely conceivable, for instance, that in ten years 


any life insurance company could have increased its assets 
from $125,000,000 to nearly $290,000,000, and its insur 
ance from $575,000,000 to the enormous aggregate of 
$1,365,000,000. When one contemplates that this is the 
record of the New York Life, and that this singl company 
has nearly 600,000 policy-holders, or, to be accurate, 
599,818 paid for insurances in force, one can realize the 
marvelous amount of business transacted by great finan- 
cial institutions of its character 
— 

What 600,000 policy-holders means is perhaps best dis 
closed by the reflection that this is a larger number than 
the entire population of either of the cities of Baltimore, 
Boston, or St. Louis. It is a larger aggregate than 
the combined population of San Francisco and New 
Orleans, of Cleveland and Minneapolis, of Washington 
and St. Paul rhe policy-holders of the New York Life 
are greater in number than the entire population of the 
State of Colorado, nearly 75,000 larger than the popula- 
tion of Florida, nearly 100,000 more than the State of 
Washington, and equal in number to the populations of 
Vermont and Utah combined, or of Rhode Island, Nevada, 
Alaska, and Wyoming all put together. 

Taking the figures in this way, one realizes something 
of the magnitude of the business of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and this recalls the fact that its 
latest report, made on the first of the new year, is the best 
that was ever offered to the public. It discloses the re- 
sult of its ten years of extraordinary prosperity under the 
supervision of President John A. McCall. In his address 
to the policy-holders of the New York Life, on the 24th 
of February, 1892, almost exactly ten years ago, Mr. 
McCall, realizing the gravity of the statement that the 
policy-holders had not always been taken into the com- 
plete confidence of the company, made this public decla- 
ration: “I believe in a frequent and full accounting, on 
the part of the officers in charge of such a company as 
this, to its constituent members.”’ In the following year, 
in his notable address to the Columbian Convention of 
Agents, he said: “ We will not hesitate to show all our 
transactions in the most open manner.” 

a 

Keeping this pledge, as President McCall has faithfully 
kept every pledge he has ever made, he has issued in book 
form, embracing over sixty pages, for the benefit of the 
policy-holders, a detailed statement of the fifty-seventh 
annual report of the New York Life. The book contains 
a vast amount of special information that will well repay 
perusal. The value of this complete statement is appar- 
ent at once. It includes not only the formal report of 
the company’s assets, liabilities, income, and disburse- 
ments, but also an accurate and complete schedule of 
its holdings of bonds (government, state, municipal, 
railroad, and miscellaneous) owned by the company, a 
description of its real estate, and a schedule of all real 
estate bonds and mortgages. It is noticeable that its 
bonds were purchased with such excellent care and judg- 
ment that while their total cost was $180,051,907 their 
market value at the beginning of the new year was $187,- 
497,038. 

Figures are usually very dry reading, but a few figures 
gleaned from the annual report of the New York Life are 
of such a character that they must impress every thought- 
ful reader. For instance, the company insured during the 
past year 125,000 individuals. This is equal to the entire 
population—men, women, and children—of the large city 
of Columbus, Ohio, 20,000 larger than the population of 
Syracuse, 30,000 larger than the population of any one of 
the cities of Albany; Portland, Oregon; Cambridge, 
Mass.; Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, or Omaha. On $262,- 
000,000 of new insurance the first premiums were paid 
last year, which is $30,000,000 more new insurance than 
was placed by the company in 1900. Death losses on 
the lives of over 5,000 policy-holders were paid last year, 
involving an expenditure of nearly $15,000,000. 

” 

And the living received greater benefits than were 
received by the heirs of the dead. The New York Life 
paid last year over $12,500,000 to living policy-holders in 
maturing policies and cash benefits. It loaned to 19,150 
policy-holders on the sole security of their policies, at five 
per cent. interest, without fee or other charge, $6,300,- 
000. The dividends distributed among its policy-holders 
reached the splendid total of $3,400,000, or half a million 
more than was paid in the preceding year. 

One is almost bewildered when he contemplates the 
aggregate life insurance paid for and in force in this great 
company. On the first of January last, it reached the 
unparalleled figures of $1,365,000,000, an amount surpass- 
ing the national debt of the United States. This equals 
one-third of the entire assessed valuation of all the 
taxable property in New York City, the greatest city on 
the American continent. It is $250,000,000 more than 
the assessed valuation of all the taxable property of 
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Boston, and half a billion dollars more than the assessed 
valuation of the entire city of Philadelphia The in 
creased insurance in force in the New York Life this vear 
over Jast, is $163,000,000, which is more than the entire 
assess ed valuation of either one of the large cities of Roche 


ter, New Orleans, Milwaukee, Louisville, Indianapolis, or 
Newark ; and these remarkable results have been secured 
under the faithful administration of President MeCall, at 
a lower expense ratio than has been recorded before since 
ISS9! This is a fact that is well worth remembering 
a 

In reviewing this ten years of loyal, devoted, and in 
spiring service, I must note the salient and suggestive 
fact that during the period the important items of assets 
surplus, income, and insurance, have all more than dou 
bled When Mr. MeCall accepted the presidency of the 
New York Life he entered upon the service under auspices 
that might have disheartened any man. It devolved upon 
him to reorganize and re-establish a splendid company 
which had drifted away from its moorings and which had 
The trustees selected Mr. 
McCall as the one best fitted to restore to this great and 


therefore invited criticism 


splendid property the prestige which it had enjoyed be- 
fore for many years. He accepted the task and has com- 
pletely fulfilled it. 

He brought to bear upon the performance of his duties 
his ripened experience as a trusted official of our State 
Insurance Department and for many years its responsi- 
ble head, an experience which was most invaluable 
Added to this were his years of practical service in life 
insurance work of the highest executive character. which 
won for him a national reputation as an expert and a 
master in his work. Immediately on taking charge of 
the New York Life he emphasized his practical knowl- 
edge of the business by materially increasing the benefits 
offered by its policies, making them more attractive than 
ever. He took every policy-holder, and the public as well, 
freely into his confidence, by publishing the business of 
the New York Life in completest detail, and submitting 
his annual statements to the freest scrutiny of every insur- 
ance department in the world. The vast agency force of 
the New York Life was strengthened, perfected, and built 
up, until it has reached the high plane of its present 
achievement 

a 

It is not remarkable that the policy-holders who con- 
stitute the owners of the New York Life, which is a purely 
mutual company, have absolute confidence in its man- 
agement and the greatest pride in its president. They 
find, at the end of his first ten years of service, that their 
company is doing business in every civilized country in 
the world, and satisfactorily conforming to all the re- 
quirements of eighty-two separate governments. It has 
the honor of being the only American company doing new 
business under the supervision of the insurance depart- 
ments of Russia, Austria, and Switzerland, which are 
regarded as the most thorough in their scrutiny and ex- 
aminations of any in the world. In fact, the New York 
Life, in order to comply with the requirements of the 
Prussian Insurance Department, cannot invest in or lend 
money on the security of stocks of private corporations. 
The remarkable feature of its last annual report, made at 
the close of the year, is the report of the sale of all its hold- 
ings of stocks, to meet the pledge given to the Prussian 
Insurance Department. These securities, fortunately, were 
sold during the era of high prices, which many think culmi- 
nated in 1901, and their sale realized a profit to the New 
York Life of $3,075,372—a very handsome sum to add to 
the assets of the company. 

. 

One fact must be impressed upon the thoughtful and 
intelligent mind by a perusal of the list of the assets of the 
New York Life, and that is the intimate relationship the 
company holds to the business interests of the country 
and of the entire world. For instance, it is the owner of 
bonds not only of the United States, but also of Great 
Britain, Prussia, Russia, Switzerland, Mexico, Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, Austria, Servia, Sweden, Italy, and 
Bulgaria. Its state bonds include those of New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, Arizona, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Texas, and Utah. It is the owner of over $135,- 
500,000 of bonds of the best railways in the United States. 
The wide distribution of these investments has had not a 
little to do with the maintenance of prosperous business 
conditions in every state and territory of the country. 

So with the real estate holdings of the New York Life, 
which include, outside of New York, very valuable pieces 
of property in the leading European capitals, in Mont- 
real, St. Paul, Omaha, Baltimore, Rochester, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Duluth, and Newark. This real estate 
produces in net rentals over half a million of dollars per an- 
num, and realizes over 3 per cent. profit on its total valu- 
ation. The loans on bonds and mortgages of the New 
York Life are widely distributed on choice real estate, 
not only in New York, but also in New Jersey Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Iowa, Maryland, Kentucky, Oregon, Georgia, Colo- 
rado, and Canada. These details are essential, for they 
go into the life of the company. It is the character of the 
securities underlying the assets, the surplus, and the re- 
serve that tell the story of a company’s success. 

The official figures, confirmed by the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York, certify that the 
net reserve value of the policies in the New York Life, in- 
cluding additions and annuities aggregate, in all, nearly 
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$238,000,000; admitted assets nearly $291,000,000; ad- 
ditional reserve on policies which the company values on 
a standard higher than that of the state, $5.153.396 ,; re- 
serve to provide dividends payable to policy-holders in 
1902 and subsequent years, $33,628,000; and reserves for 
f nearly $10,500,000. Those 
who contemplate life insurance and who believe that 


all other contingencies « 


sufety is the first element to consider, have only to note 
these enormous aggregates, laid aside as a reserve to meet 
the obligations of po'icy-holders in all the various classes 

\ few other vital facts are worth remembering, namely 
that the New York Life’s accumulation policy is the only 
life policy without restrictions or conditions, incontest 
able and automatically non-forfeitable from the date of 
issue; that the company has bound itself to limit its ex- 
penses to the amount received for that purpose, to make 
regular allotments to the different classes of participating 
policies, and to hold such funds as a liability until paid. 
\s significant as anything of the company’s economical 
administration, is the fact that in 1901 the expense ratio 
was 1.73 per cent less than it was in 1891] This meant 
retrenchment and economies to the extent of about a 
million dollars. Under the perfect system elaborated 
by President McCall, the company’s business is now so 
well established throughout the world that its period of 
largest expense for organization is past. Every decrease 
in expenses means larger returns to policy-holders. 

a 

I have spoken of the results of ten years of manage- 
ment by President McCall. A few interesting totals tell 
the story of his success better than many words. Ten 
vears ago, the annual income of the company was $32, 
000,000; last year it was $70,000,000. The total insur- 
ance in force ten years ago was $575,000,000; it is now 
$1,365,000,000. In ten years the number of policy 
holders has risen from 182,000 to 600,000; the assets from 
$125,000,000 to $290,000,000, and the payments to policy- 
holders from $12,600,000 to $27,500,000. It took the 
company forty-seven years. to get 182,000 policy-holders 
up to 1891, and it took President McCall only ten years 
to add nearly 417,000 to this list. It took the company 
forty-seven years to place $575,000,000 of insurance on 
its books. During the past six years alone, a like amount 
was added. 

Ten years ago, the real estate owned by the company 
yielded a net income of only 1} per cent.; now the yield 
is about 34 per cent. Its ownership of government bonds 
in 1891 was $2,350,000; now it is $29,000,000, and, during 
the same interval, its ownership of state, county, and mu- 
nicipal bonds has risen from $8,200,000 to $15,600,000, 
and of gilt-edged railroad bonds, from $52,700,000 to $135,- 
000,000. The wonderfully effective working force of the 
New York Life has grown almost tenfold since 1891 
from 250 agents direct from the home office in the United 
States and Canada and 2,250 agents employed under gen- 
eral agents, to 7,607 men actively at work through some 
one of its 145 branch offices, a little army marching to and 
fro, conquering and to conquer. This is the record of 
President MecCall’s decennary, and it naturally suggests a 
reference to the executive under whose administration 
these magnificent results have been achieved. 

a 

President McCall is still a young man. He was born 
in Albany, N. Y., in 1849, and, as a lad, beeame a clerk in 
the Albany State Currency Assorting House. Agreeable 
in manners, industrious in habits, and earnest in his work, 
he made friends everywhere and shortly took a place in 
the Albany office of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, where he entered upon a career which has 
given him world-wide fame as an insurance organizer and 
financier. 

He next became attached to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, spent ten years in the grinding work 
of its actuarial-division, and, at the age of twenty-seven, 
was made deputy superintendent of the department, an 
appointment based solely upon his special merit and fit- 
ness for the place. His record in this position constitutes 
one of the brightest pages in the history of the department. 
He was bold, aggressive, and vigorous in uncovering and 
righting wrongs, compelling the abandonment of fraud- 
ulent business and the upbuilding of weak institutions. 
In 1883, in answer to the earnest call of the leading men 
of the state, in the financial and commercial sense, Mr. 
Cleveland, then Governor of the state, placed Mr. McCall 
at the head of the insurance department, where he con- 
tinued his official career without abatement in his success. 
He was the natural selection of the Equitable Life for 
the controllership of that great company, and on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Beers from the presidency of the New York 
Life, Mr. McCall was unanimously chosen to the place he 
now holds, though he was then but forty-three years old. 

a 

Such a career offers the highest incentive to human 
ambition. It is the record of a self-made man, creating 
success by dint of industry, integrity, and earnestness. 
President McCall has a faculty of mastering whatever he 
undertakes, and this mastery includes a comprehension of 
every detail of his enormous business. Clear-headed, con- 
servative, and thorough, he has been sought by the ablest 
and most conspicuous financial leaders of the country, 
as an adviser and associate, and his name is identified, 
therefore, with more than one of our greatest financial 
institutions, though his first allegiance and most of his 
time and talent have been, and will continue to be, given 
to the great life insurance company with whose success 
his name is inseparably connected. JASPER. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT’ SCHLEY. 
[ “Commodore Schley was the senior officer of our squadron off Santiago when the Spanish squadron attempted to escape on the morning of July 3, 1898. He wes in shuslute com> 
| mand, and is entitled to the credit due to such commanding officer for the glorious victory which resulted in the total destruction of the Spanish ships. GEORGE Dewey, Admiral, U.S.N.” 


Copyright, 1898, by Pach Bros. 
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| Hints to Money-Makers 








NOTICI This department is intended for 
the information of the regular readers of Les.iir’s 
W LY o charge is made for answering ques 
tions, and all communications are treated confi 
lentially Correspondents should always inclose 
i stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces 
sary Inquiries should refer only to matters di 
ectly connected with Wall Street interests. | 
| \M SURPRISED to find such a well 

informed writer as George Rutledge 


the 


earnings ot 


making statement that the re 
of the the United States 
Steel Corporation for the past nine months 
the 
earnings from 


(Gibson 
port 
is good enough most fas 
Let 
December. 


“to please 
rhe 
inclusive, 


tidious.” us see! 


\pril to were nearly 


$85,000,000 Those for December, partly 
estimated, were the smallest, with the ex- 
ception of April's, on the list After set 
ting aside about $12,000,000 for a sinking 
fund, depreciation, reserve, contingent 


funds, and improvements, nearly $73,000, 
000 remained, and, after deducting nine 
months’ interest on the bonds, about $61,- 
500,000 remain. The dividends on the 
common and preferred shares required 
$42,000,000, leaving a balance of about 
$19,500,000 This looks very large, but it 
is nothing when we reflect that the bonds 


ind capital of this corporation aggregate 
nearly $1,500,000,000. The surplus earn 
ings on the stock represented by this $19, 


500,000 of surplus is just about 1% pe 
cent 

It ought to be known that it is the cus 
tom to set aside annually at least 10 per 
cent., to cover depreciation, improvements, | 


in an iron and steel mill. Some 
as much as 15 per cent. The total 
the United States Steel 
poration do not equal 10 per cent. on the 
stocks and bonds. It earned about $4,500,- 
000 last October than it earned in 
December. In fact, it earned $2,000,000 
less last month than in any other 
in the year, excepting April. This 
doubt one of the results of the opposition 
of independent companies, which have re 
duced the prices of wire and which are re- 


and so on, 


set aside 


earnings of Cor 


more 


is no 


ducing the prices of material in the sheet 


and pipe trades. The earnings of the 
steel trust appear to be magnificent, but 


thew are no better than those of many of 
the other industrials selling at lower 
prices and having a better record. The 
surplus of $19,500,000 for the past nine 
months means only 1% per cent. on the 
common and preferred stock beyond the 
amount of the dividend paid. Is this any- 
thing big for an industrial? It is unques- 
tionable that in seasons of depression no 
industrial interest suffers more severely 
than the iron trade. If the steel trust in 
this day of prosperity can make no better 
showing than that which it presents for 
the past nine months, I regard both classes 
of its shares as selling altogether too high. 

The experience of the Northern Securi 
ties Company illustrates the desperate 
straits to which great capitalists are some- 
times reduced. Mr. Hill’s scheme to settle 
the bitter quarrel between the Union Pa- 


| cific and Northern Pacific interests over 
the Burlington deal, by unloading the 


his new 
is finding its progress paved | 
The Interstate 


trouble on 
Company, 
with perpetual trouble. 


tailway Commission is investigating the | 


affair, Congress threatens to take the mat- 
ter up, and the Governors of the north- 
western states, representing the sentiment 
of the people, are in open antagonism to 
the Morgan-Hill plan. So eager have Mr. 
Hill and his associates been to get ahead 
of Congress and the courts, that they have 
worked day and night to exchange North- 


ern Pacifie preferred stock and thus to 
advance one step, at least, toward the 
goal. 


Whether they succeed or not in main- 
taining the legality of the combination of 
interests, under the guise of the new cor- 
poration, they will find that they have 
stirred up widespread and renewed an- 
tagonism among the toilers of the west 
and northwest, whose power at the polls 
has been demonstrated more than once 
by the vote which they have given to the 
Granger, the rag-money, and the silver- 
money parties. The panic of May 9th, 


- | precipitated by great financial interests, 


Calhoun Cragin & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members N. Y. 
50 BROADWAY. 


Cons. Stock Exchange. 
Phone, 3580 Broad. 


Market Letter on Application. 


Street 


in their jealousy of each other, did 
financiers seldom do, and never 
viz.: forgot the main object 


who, 
what 
ought to do, 
in view 
may hear its echoes 
even in the 


It may fan the fires of discontent that 


Northern Securities | 


month | 


are always ready to flame into a confla- 
gration on the slightest encouragement. 


be in the fashion when [ 
speak thus plainly of a strained situation, 


and perhaps I am speaking a little ahead 


I may not 


of my time. I do not deny that the coal 
roads are profiting tremendously _ by 
the increased prices which they are re 


ceiving for both anthracite and bituminous 


coal at present; that some of the reor 
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FINANCIAL AND 
Our Book, | 
‘‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 

and Its Markets,’’ 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 


INSURANCE. 


| Consolidated Stock and 


ganized railroads, like the Wabash. the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacifie, the 
Atchison, the Texas Pacific, the Grangers, | 
and some western and southwestern rail 

Ways, are on what appears to be a very 
prosperous footing and promising for a 
long time to come Some of these will 


benefit, 
consolidation or 


probably sooner or later, by a 
combination of interests 
that will be helpful to economy and that 
will far-reaching in effect. On the 
other hand, it be said of nearly all 
of these properties that since their re 
organization they have been constantly 
piling up new burdens of indebtedness, in 
the shape of stocks or bonds, and that, in 
the event of a recurrence of hard times. 
will have to face again a 
serious situation of affairs. 


be 


may 


some of them 
very 
“H.,”” Westport, Conn No rating 
: F .”’ N. Tonawanda, N No, by no means 
“C..” Boston: No; >> nothing to do with them 
“R..” Shiremantown, Pa No quotations on 
are given. 
“G.,”” Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
advise its purchase 
‘S.,.” Bartow, Fla.: 
able or responsible 
“CC.” Pulaski, N. Y.: Subscription 
Y ou ang on the preferred list. 
Newark, 
the stoc k and doubt if it has much value 
‘Tip,” Philadelphia: On reactions, 
best of the cheaper stocks to buy is Monon common, 
“S$.” Jacksonville, Fla.: I doa not advise about 
speculation in grain, but only regarding Wall Street 
matters 


Mass.: I do not 


Not rated as either relia- 


received 


” 


Savannah: C. H. Van Buren is a mem- 
ber of the Consolidated Stock Exchange and is 
rated as good 

Ashland, Wis.: The scheme is one to 
ental the money of thoughtless gudgeons. Leave 
it severely alone. 

Z.,”" Syracuse: 
sc riber at the home office. 
the mining proposition 

” Brooklyn, N. Y.: The prospectus of the 
sail is enough to show ‘that a@ conservative man 
should have sollies to do with it 

“W.” Owego, N. : The wireless telegraph in- 
vention will have no influence on Western b nion 
until the commercial value of the former has been 
demonstrated 

“G. L.,” New York: 


(2) I 


do not believe in 


A subscriber at the home 


| office. at full subscription rates, is placed on my pre- 


| 





presidential contest of 1904. | 





-the maintaining 6f prices in Wall | 


resounding | 


ferred list, which entitles him to answers by mail 
or wire in emergencies. 
“W..” Pasa Caballos, Cuba: No quotation on 
the stock. It is being sold through advertise- 
ments. I do not believe in it. (2) I might say 
the or regarding the oil company. (3) Ditto. 
’ Rochester, N A Lamar, 60 Broad- 
Bs. is a commission brokerage house, and A.M 
Lamar & Co., of the same number, is an investment 
house. The mercantile agency gives Lamar a good 
rating. (2) The Wabash debenture B bonds are 
entitled to six per cent. interest, if earned. None 
has been paid 


Continued on opposite page. 
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‘R.,”” Middletown, N. Y (1) In a fluctuating 
market it is always better to proceed with ¢ parses. 
would wait for a reaction. (2) Amer. Cable 
the present price seems reasonable for a five A. 
cent. stock guaranteed by the Western Union Co 
(3) Better results will probably come from an in 
vestment in the ice stocks (4) Lam not advising 
the purchase of stocks generally, but Amer. Ice 
preferred looks cheap, considering the capital, the 

dividends, and the price 

‘S.,” Sanford, Me If you buy the shares out 
right, they belong to you, no matter whether they 
go up or down. If they go up, the advance is 
your profit If they go down, the decline is your 
loss, if you choose to sell at a loss, but if you hold 
until the shares advance and a profit accrues, the 
profit, of course, is yours again. You are simply 
buying stocks, the same as you would buy butter 
and eggs when you buy them outright; if you buy 
on a margin, that is another thing 

**—H.,” Minneapolis, Minn (1) Wabash Deben 
ture Bs refers to a Debenture bond of the road 
which is known as the B bond (2) The Reading 
General Fours means the General Four per cent 
Mortgage of the Reading road. (3) If all the prom- 
ises of the Wabash are carried out, the preferred 
stock has a tuture but I still think better of the 
Debenture B bonds and would rather buy Monon 
common around 50 than Wabash preferred around 


40. (4) The clipping you send was not from my 
column l'am not in agreement with its state- 
ments. 


’ Decorah, Ia.: A sudden rise of 15 points, 
in one : day, in Greene Bay and Western stock fol- 
lowed the announcement of the declaration of a div- 
idend on the debenture A bonds, and on the stock 
Those who bought the debenture bonds 
probably knew what was in store for them. Many 
of the purchasers of Wabash preferred believe that 
some arrangement will be made to take care of the 
debenture Bs, which stand ahead of this stock, 
and that this will open the way for dividends on 
the preferred. That accounts for the strength of 
Wabash preferred, and, incidentally, of Wabash 
common, though I see no immediate prospects of 
a dividend on the latter 

‘*Reader,”” Poughkeepsie (1) Not rated, but 
seems to do a good business (2) Jacob Barry 
sold his seat on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and pur 
chased one on the Consolidated Exchange in 1891, 
and is atill a member of the latter (3) Not rated 
(4) If a man could sell Erie short, patiently and 
persistently, and keep at it long enough, he might 
come out all right. Perhaps the same might be 
said of any other stock, but I do not advise selling 
it short because if the anthracite combination 
holds and prosperous business conditions continue, 
Erie may be made the subiect of still further stock- 
market exploitation. It is a Morgan-Hill stock 
now, and therefore a little dangerous to sell short 

Continued on page 119. 
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Current Information and Market Quotations sent 
tree on application. 


ALEXANDER McELWEE, 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKER, 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Member New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and sold for cash or carried on margin. | 
\ 














INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





To Intelligent Investors 


The undersigned is offering for sale a block of stock in 
a highly prosperous Industrial Company, 
under the laws of the State of New York, with a capital- 
ization of $500,000, and which fully expects to earn at 
least 25 per cent. a year on its capitalization, when fully 
equipped with complete factory tacilities. 

For the purpose of increasing its output so as to sup 
ply the demand for its goods, a limited amount of Treas- 
ury stock (par value $10 per share) is offered for public 
subscription, in blocks of to shares and upwards, at a 
figure which will bring highly remunerative returns to 
the investor. 

rHIS IS NOT A SPECULATION, 


BUT A SAFE, 
SOUND, PROGRESSIVE, 


LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


PROPOSITION. MANAGED BY MEN OF INTEG- 
RITY AND HIGHEST BUSINESS QUALIFICA- 
TIONS. 


Address for Prospectus and full particulars, 


WM. TOWNSEND, TREAs. 
102 FULTON STREET 


whole 
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JOS. A. DUNN 


BANKER AND BROKER 
Member N. Y. Consolidated Exchange 
44 BROADWAY Branch (21 W. 42d St. 


Investments Bought for Cash 
A SPECIALTY 


RE NDENCE t 





RICHARDS H. Reis 
{EMBER N. 
CK EXCHAD CK EXCH 


Reid ®@ Prouty 
STOCKS BONDS 
AND GRAIN 

52 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE 90 BROAI 


WALTER R. PROUTY 


NEW YORK 


A.N. LAWRENCE 
MEMBER N. Y. CON 
STOCK EX 


CHAS.G. DOBBS 
MEMBER NY. CON 
STOCK EX 


Lawrence & Dobbs 


STOCK BROKERS 


50 BROADWAY NEw YORK 
Te.erHone 4455 Broad TOWER BUILDING 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold for Cash 
oron Margin. Interest Allowed on Deposits 


There are Oil Stocks in profusion for sale. 
Investigation proves ours vastly superior 
as a money-making purchase. Write and see. 
WR If necessary we can give you a 
First-Class BANK Guarantee for your 
investment. Haven't space here 
to let you know what we offer, but just 
call, or write, and mention Leslie’s Weekly. 
You'll really be surprised to learn what a 
solid concern we are. 


Yours truly, 


Ghe Atlantic @ 
‘Pacific Oil Co 


organized | 


NEW YORK | 


1135 BROADWAY : NEW YORK CITY 





Dividends 2°/o per Month 


on the money invested are now being paid by the 


Ohio & California 


Refining Oil Co. 


from the sales of Oil from its producing wells in 
West Virginia. 
deve 


Enormous acreage still to be 
THE SAFEST, SUREST AND 
BEST OIL PROPOSITION ever offered to the 
public. The Company is in the hands of bankers 
and men of integrity and experience in the oil 
business. To raise funds for further development 
of the property Treasury Stock is being offered at 
35 cents per Share 
SOON TO BE ADVANCED bd hy CENTS. 
For particulars add: 
F. R. ANSON, 4 William Street, New York, 
or address the gay 
40 Exchange Place, New 
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WILLIAM HAWLEY & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
No. 26 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 





MARGINAL ACCOUNTS INVITED 


H. Van Buren & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange, 60 Broad 





way, N. Y. Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 
BRANCH OFFICES 41 br 1y Astor 
Court, of te Wa rf-Astoria 
BUY YR SELL FOR CASH OR MARGIN 


STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
QUOTATION RECORD ON APPLICATION, 











GEO. A. BURNISTON 
MEMBERS N. Y 


J. H. DICKINSON 
CON. STOCK EXCHANGE 


GEO. A. BURNISTON & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
52 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE, 2837 BROAD 


ISHEI 


W. B. Smith & Co. 


STOCK BROKERS 
71 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exc 
BRANCH OFFICES 
NEWARK : 794 Broad St. 

JERSEY CITY: 76 Sion tgomery St. 


hange 


229 9 Main St. 
IN. J.: Second feet 
Bank Building 


W.P. pales 
COMMISSION 


Stock Brokers 


57 BROADWAY,NEW YORK 


ORANGE, N. rr ’ 
PATERSON, 








Orders Executed for Purchase or Sale of 


Railroad Stocks @ Wheat 
CASH OR ON MARGIN Special Attention 
to Orders of Investors Who Desire to Buy 
Outright and secure Stock Certificates. 


Given 





TELEPHONE 1910 BROAD 


A. CLOUGH 


BANKER 
and BROKER 


52 BROADWAY =: 


MEMBER NEW 


NEW YORK 


YORK CONSOLIDATED STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


ENNIS & STOPPANI, 


{ Consolidated Stock Exchange | 
Members 1 New York Produce Exchange | 1885 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

34 New St. and 38 Broad Street, N. Y. 
SOLICIT ORDERS, PURCHASE or SALE, CASH or MARGIN. 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON. 

rite or call for DAILY MARKET LETTER, giving 
INFORMATION Of ESPECIAL value. FREE upon 
application ; also mthly table showing prices St ks, 
ton, Produce Tel ephone “ 560 Broad.’ 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


_ASTOR COURT, 20 W. 34th ST., 


Adjoining “ Waldorf-Astoria.”’ 





Consider What the Future 





of your 


provide. 





without the income you now 





family would be 


Life 


Insurance is 


Name 
Age 








Fill out the following form and mail it to us. 


Without committing myself to any 
action, I shall be glad to receive, 
free, sample Whole Life Policy for 


the one means by which you $... 
can make certain their future 
support, and you should pro- 


vide them with its protection. Occupation... 








JOHN FE. DRYDEN, Tt 


President. 





America 


HE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of 


HOME OFFICE, 
Newark,N.J. 
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Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington. 


Six-Day 1 \ PENNSYLVA)? I 
Old P ( 
iW 
| \ \ 
| 7 | 
| | 
i 
4) ( } } 
\\ 
l Ss 
i 1 
$34.0 \ \ I ind 
N $32.50 | $31.00 
‘ i i 
() 4 ( () 
licket ( ( 
ling ind 
t e-tour i I H l 
( hamil | Hot 1 ito tur ! t 
by regular ti lavs b 
sold in ce t to it rat 
of $15.00 from New \Y S| 4) Tron 
rrento $12.50 f | i, and 
proport ite rates It other po 
lor itinerar d full i foration apply 
to ticket i t Tourist \g t L196 
Broadway, N Y< : & t Street 
Brool 789 | ui St t, Ne " N.J 
or Ge \\ B 1. As int General Pas 
g \g Broad Street St yn, Phila 
delphia 


Nothing Injurtous in 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial Troches 
A great relief for coughs, hoarse- 
ness, throat and ne oe 
Sold in Boxes only. Avoid Imitations. 


MORPHINE & DRUG HABITS cured by reliable, 
secret Chinese remedy used for centuries 
FREE TRIAL sent by express to al! de 

scribing kind and quantity 
of drug used. Confidential. Address, 


CHINESE DRUG CO.,53 Pierce Bik. ,CHICAGO, ILL, 


‘Parx 
gia, 
tion, and 
quotations from Dickens and Thackeray. 


Lazy Liver 


“EE have been troubled a great deal 
with a torpid liver, which produces constipa- 
tion. I found CASCARETS to beall you cluim 
for them, and secured such relief the first trial, 
that I purchased another supply and was com- 
pletely cured. Ishall only be too glad to rec- 
ommend Cascarets whenever the opportunity 
is presented."’ J.A SMITH, 

2920 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








JUSTICE LUMPKIN, of Geor- 


was a voracious reader of fi 


some of his decisions contain 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. Taste Good, De 
Good, Never Sicken, W eaken, or Gripe. 1c, 25c, 0c 


«.» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. %20 


NO-T0-BA 


Sold and guaranteed by al! drug- 
gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 


Southern Railway to Florida. 


THREE through trains daily. Every mod 
ernism in railroading will be found upon 
the Southern. Popular route to Aiken, 
Augusta, Charleston, Savannah, and Flor- 
ida. Offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


LOOD 


POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home under 
same o geerety. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
jtai $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
gured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 
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! i er thal 
r befor I} 
fact it it 
illegal to do this 
or rather to 
make books 
| openly, is too 
well known to 
need comment 
Phe bookmak 
ers are there in 
| the ring as of 
old, and the 








only difference 

from the old 

stvle of betting 

s that the 

( “¥ bo »>kmak rs 

' take the money 

ind badge number of the spectator and 
his clerk keeps the record How much 
better it would be for the convenience 
and comfort of the publi if the laws of 
New York State were so adjusted that 
the old stvle of betting could be restored 
Under the system of mutual pools the aver- 
age race-goer Was pretty sure to get a better 


return if he winner than he is 
to-day Of 


needed for the plunge rs who wish to wager 


pi ked a 
} 
course bookmakers would be 
large sums on arace. ‘To the average race- 
goer who wishes to wager from $5 to $20 
on a race the old Paris Mutual system was 
by far the more satisfactory. Of course 
what the returns 


this added 


transaction 


one could not tell just 
ticket 


an element of 


from the would be, but 
chance to the 
which the average race “goer enjoyed rather 
than otherwise a 
A! ONE of the big hock« y games the other 
night I was amused to hear a Canadian 
\meri- 
cans would never be able to play the game 


spectator make the assertion that 


as scientilically 
He wet 
teams in the United States were those rep- 
resenting the New York and Crescent Ath 
letic Clubs, that six of the 
players on each team were Canadians who 
had learned the 


Investigation 


as it is played in Canada 
t on to say that the two best hockey 


and seven 
game in Canada Upon 
this was found to be true, 
astonishing as it may seem to many people 
Drakeley is the 
Crescent team, and little Hornfeck has the 
same honor on the New York team. But 


the statement that Americans would not be 


native-born player on the 


able to master the game is too ridiculous 


to need serious comment. Our hockey 
playe rs are coming to the front, slowly, it 
surely. They are improving 
in their work every season, and within a 
American 


and win an 


is true, but 
few years I expect to see an 
hockey team go to Canada 
international championship. Canadians, as 
a rule, excel us in skating because they have 
With the building of rinks in 
many of the large cities our skaters will im- 


more of it. 
prove with our hockey players. Canada 
has not sent a fancy skater to our figure- 
skating championships for several years who 
could carry away the trophy I hree young 
who are attracting 
MeDonald, 


Swan is a 


amateurs in the east 
attention just now are H. P 
W. W. Swan, and E. 8 
youngster who is keeping the handicapper 
busy, and I would not be surprised to see 


Jones 


him on seratch before the winter is over. 
He is the junior champion of the New York 
Athletic Club, and is speedy as 
graceful a 
| THERE ARE rumors to the effect that 
A. E. Kraenzlein did not decide to 
retire from athletics until he had received 
a hint that he would be charged with pro- 
fessionalism if he did not do so. Whether 
there was any foundation for such rumors 
matters not, but the fact remains that the 
fair-haired about the best 
all-round athlete ever seen in this or anv 
other country. As a hurdler he never had 
an equal, and as a broad jumper and 
sprinter few could hold their own with him. 
“Mike” Murphy once said that Kraenzlein 


well as 


westerner was 


could beat any athlete at anything if he 
ild only put his mind to it and let other 
specialties go for the time being. 
a 
| ASKED a sporting official the other day 
how 


it was that a certain team was kept 


rether Some of the athletes I know 
not afford to give their attention with- 

it remuneration in one form or another, | 
Oh! That is all right,” said the official, 
rhe ithliet manager attends to that.” 
But 1 looked over the financial reports,” 
said | and failed to tind any money 
charged there Oh! That is easy,” said 
for int lhe manager gets the 


it around Chen the 


urged up to sundries of various 


ou ( 

ort a 

|! DOES not make much difference which 
factions win out in the baseball squab- 


bles east and west, the disclosures made 


during the last month will rid the sport of 
ome undesirable people and tricky meth- 
ods which have served to bring professional 


baseball into bad repute in some sections 


of the country It sometimes pays to wash 


dirty linen in public 


a 
Sporting Queries Answered. 

J. 8. Teespate, PortLanp Even the writer | 
of the article in the publication you reter to in 
you ter cannot answer the question you ask. 
Will make further inquiries of English critics 

Joun Witson, Prrrsasura The best amateur 
ecord at Straight rail billiards was made by A. R 
Townsend, in New York, two years ago His run 
was 257 He also holds the high average, 17} 
Schaefer is undoubtedly the best all-around billiard 
p er in the world to-day 

Geo SAMPSON, LOUISVILLI According to 
h Jock Club rules the weights allotted two- | 
vear-olds are as follows: March and Apri'. 84 
pound May, 86 pounds; June, 91 pounds; July 
93 pounds, at half a mile, and 95 pounds at three- 


fourths of a mil August, 98 pounds After that 
} 


the weight differs according to the distance to be 


run 

Witure Evans, Jr., Boston The longest bare- 
cord was fought in Australia 
Kelly and Smith fought for six hours and 
Che longest bare-knuckle fight in 
this country was between Fitzpatrick and O'Neill 

i Maine in 1860. The bout lasted four hours and 
twenty minutes Fitzsimmons tells the writer that 
he was drugged when Jeffries knocked him out at 
Coney Island : 

JuLtes Curtis, SAN FRANCISCO In a game of 
draw poker when straights are not played it is the 
general rule to also omit straight flushes. With 
this done four aces is the highest hand which can 
be held. When straight flushes are played a 


knuckle battle on re 
n 1855 


fifteen minutes 





sequence from ace to ten of one suit beats anything. | 


» Jackson, CuicaGco In English billiards, as 
generally played in this country, the counting is 
lone in about this way A carom counts one 
When the two ball is pocketed it counts 
two points ind the one ball one point Knocking 
over the bottle counts five points, unless the bottle 
is knocked off the table. when the player lo-es all 
the points he has made and begins all over again. 


point 


In some games a scratch causes a player to lose 
five points, and in other games he loses all he has 
made up to that time G. E. 8 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE tor the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


CHE musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano gets 
trument that is a work ot art, and the result of 
many years’ hard study and labor 


leELEPH E Service is not used so often in the home as 
t fice, but its Rates 
Ma ittan trom $48 a year N. Y. lelephone Co. 


Value In emergencies ts great. 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup has been in use 


tury Some tamilies have used it for 

three generations, and it is to-day the standard cough 
y tt ountry 

I 1 morning nip a bottle of Cook's /mperial Extra 

Dry Champagne is the thing. It will make a winner 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
NGS p should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhcea, 





“” PISO’S CURE FOR 1. 
«CURES WHER AIL a 

Best.Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


4 
“CONSUMPTION ¥% 







Washington. 
lHREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tourn 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THe next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, January 30th. Rate, cov- 
ering railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and guides, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Tren- 
ton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These 


; rates cover accommodations for two days 


at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or 
Ebbitt House. For accommodations at 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
$2.50 less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel cou- 
pons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent. 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court 


or address Geo. W. Bovd. Assistant Pas- 


senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- | 


delphia. 


Street, | 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; | 


January 30, 1902 














Men and Women 


For their physical needs, 
men seek and will have 
the best stimulant, and 
find perfection in 


| Hunter | 
Baltimore Rye 


— 
i For the physical needs of 
women, when recommended, 
it is a pure and perfect tonic. 














Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 




















HETLAND ponies for sale. Write to-day for price 
list WwW W ARNER, Youngst 


PER +A 
LOA ARM Soe Ti Ce ees 


Sioux CiT Ua 


wn, O 








JWALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


Items suchas the above 
can be seen in the papers 
almost daily. Yet many 
such men in their pros- 
perous times could well 
have afforded an Endow- 
ment Policy, which not 
only protects the family 
if the assured dies, but 
also helps to provide for 
his own old age if he 
lives. 

For cost of an Endowment at your age 


cut out and mail coupon below 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dep!. 23 

120 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ 


if issued to a man years of age. 
Name _ 


Address 














atm 

















i) 


January 30, 19 
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GREAT BATTLE-SHIP ILLINOIS LIFTED 
GREATEST FLOATING 


SUCCESSFUL OFFICIAL 
DRY-DOCK 


TEST, AT NEW 
WORLD. 


ORLEANS, OF THE 


IN THE Lyon 


Lifting the Battleship Illinois. 


HE LARGEST floating dry-dock in the 
world, owned by the United States 
government, and located in the Mississippi 


River at the port of New Orleans, had its 
official test on Monday, January 6th, 1902, 
when the battle-ship Illinois was lfted 


The official test was made with one of the 


The normal lifting capacity of the great 
dry-dock is 15,000 tons, 
capacity 18,000 


and her maximum 


tons Hence the raising 


of the Illinois was not a test to the ut- 
most capacity of the dock. The specifica- 
tions were such as to require the ship to 


be lifted in two hours and forty minutes. 





largest and most modern vessels of our In the test only one hour and forty-seven 
navy. The Illinois is 368 feet long, 72 feet minutes was consumed in raising the ves- 
beam, of 11,600 tons displacement. sel. 
Negro’s Clever Trick. ulated himself that he had the vote. Presi- 
ENATOR SIMMONS, of North Caro-| dent Cleveland, who was “in the plot, 
lina, says that Cheatham, who has/also thought it was a _ clever trick. 
recently resigned the position of recorder | Cheatham never went to the settlement 


Columbia, is 
knew. Sim 
time 


District of 
ever 


the 
negro he 


of deeds for 
the 
mons 
rival 
settlement in the district were 400 colored 
having a 
congrat 


smartest 


and Cheatham were at one 


eandidates for Congress. In one 


voters. Simmons succeeded in 


negro appointed postmaster and 


until the day before election. He told the 
400 that Simmons much influence 
at the White House that if he were elected 
he would persuade President Cleveland to 
issue a proclamation putting the negroes 
back into slavery. Every vote in the town 
was cast for Cheatham and he was elected. 


had so 
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SHAVING 
SOAP 








When Williams’ Soap he uses 
His face is full of bliss, 









But when he tries the other kinds 
He always looks like this 


























faction. Its thick, creamy, 

** Recently 
assured me was 
could notuse it! 


and it was torture to shave. 


shaving. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. 







LonpDon. 
Paris, 








A Not Uncommon Experience 
*¢T have always used Williams’ Shaving Soap, 
cooling lather has made shaving a pleasure. 
I was persuaded to try 
‘just as good as Williams’, and alittle cheaper.’ 
The lather dried very quickly, my face itched and smarted, 


‘*It will be acold day when Iam again induced to accept a substitute 


for the famous Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Soaps are prepared by the only firm in the world making a 
specialty of Shaving Soaps, and represent the skill and experience of over 
60 years devoted to the difficult problem of making a perfect soap for 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 








with the greatest satis- 


dealer 
I simply 


another soap, which the 


SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM 
10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, oee. 


1 lb., 40c. Exquisite also for Toilet. 


DreEsDEN 
SyDNEY 

















Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 117. 

‘P.,”” West Newton, Pa 
rubber company’s bonds or 
ment. There is certainly 
their offer Put your money 
where in sight 

“U. D. C.,” Cincinnati Complications in the 
bonded indebtedness of Galveston make it difficult 
to give exact details. A letter addressed to the 
Mayor of Galveston would result in giving you ex- 
actly what you need, I presume 

“G.,” Champaign, Ill.: You should be a sub- 
scriber at the home office to be entitled to a place 
on the preferred list. (1) Yes. (2) Amer. Ice 
common pays one per cent. every quarter (3) 
I do not regard U. 8. Steel with favor as an invest- 
ment 

‘T.,” Rondout, N. Y The first preferred has 
been quoted at from 95 to 102, with no market and 
no sales, as the syndicate is not allowed to sell its 
stock. No report has been published; | cannot 
therefore advise you with any knowledge of the 
real relation 

““F..” Manchester, Mass The appreciation of 
Reading is not because of purchases for control, 
but mainly because of the large increase of earn- 
ings resulting from the advance in anthracite. Ex- 
travagant figures for Reading common have been 
predicted for a long time 

‘*4..”’ South Superior, Wis.: I do not believe in 
the future of either of the Mexican companies you 
mention. A great many similar propositions have 
been exploited, none of them with success. The 
parties behind the companies are not rated as 
prominent in the financial world 

“A.” High Bridge, N. J Do not 
purchase. Not rated high (2) No rating. (3) 
Harrison & Wyckoff, 71 Broadway. (4) Kansas 
City Southern, Tenn. Coal & Iron, and Southern 
Pacific are good for trades on reactions, but I am 
not advising the purchase of stocks at this time 

‘Perplexed,”” Yonkers, N. ¥ Subscription re- 
ceived yuu sre on the preferred list While 
business ‘np the South is not as bueyant as it was, 
railroad earnings show no appreciable decline and 
I would not sacrifice mv Central of Ga. second in- 
comes. (2) I recommended Chic., Ind. & Louis- 
ville preferred stock, which pays four per cent 
per annum 

B.,” Lynn, Mass.: There has been talk of a 
possible lease of the Rutland R.R. to the 
Central, based mainly on the fact that one of the 
Vanderbilt family, Mr. Webb, is the principal 
owner of the railway. All the stocks with which 
he has been prominently identified have enjoyed 
a sharp advance. This has led to free purchases 
of Rutland shares by speculative interests 

“G.,.” Norwich, Conn Many believe that 
Ontario and Western is still one of the cheapest of 
the coal stocks. It must be borne in mind that it 
sold last year as low as 24, and therefore has had 
something of a rise Reading is in better shape be- 
cause of its enormous anthracite interests and also 
because of the advantage it has from the recent in- 
crease in the dividend on Jersey Central, which is 
largely owned by it (2) I would not put trust 
funds in anything but gilt-edged preferred stocks 
and first-class bonds 

“G..” St. Louis: I do not regard your Atchi- 
son common with much favor. The market may 
have occasional rallies which will enable you to get 
out without much loss. (2) You cannot lose much 
more by holding on to your Union Bag common 
for a time at least (3) Pacifie Mail may be helped 
considerably by the passage of the Subsidy Bill and 
of the bill disposing of the government transport 
service and turning the business over to the steam- 


I do not believe in the 

stock as an invest- 
nothing gilt-edged in 
in something some- 


advise its 





ship lines. (4) I think well of Texas Pacific on 


declines. The‘road has good prospects 

‘“*M. M.,”’ Cincinnati: I regard it as no better 
than any other industrial It would be difficult 
to sell at any time, as the stock is not traded in on 
the exchange or the curb. (2) No, not if the in- 
dustrial situation becomes depressed. (3) The 
Copper fight may end at any time by an amalga- 
mation of interests that would give Amalgamated 
greater value, but a protracted fight would mean 
lower prices. Watch conditions and on sharp de- 
clines you will no doubt be able to even up and 
perhaps make a few profitable trades in the stock 


“G.” El Paso, Texas Subscription received 
You are on my preferred list (1) Privileges are 
options to buy or sell stocks at stipulated prices, 
which are sold by brokers A little book on the 
subject of ‘Puts and Calls,” as these privileges are 
called, will be sent vou free of charge, by 
Woodend & Co., 35 Broadws av, New York, if you 
will mention Lesurre’s Werekry. (2) The New 
England Gas & Coke stock has fallen to nominal 
figures because there has been talk of a reorgan- 
ization of the company. This might wipe out the 
stock or result in placing an assessment on it I do 
not advise its purchase 

“Investor,”’ Providence, R. I An invaluable 
booklet for your purposes is the bound volume of 
the “Statistical Tables,”’ issued by Spencer Trask 
& Co.. bankers, 27 Pine Street, New York, and 
just out for 1902. This gives the mileage, capital 
earnings, dividends, and so forth of the leading 
railways; the amount of outstanding railway 
bonds, rate of interest, price and maturity; statis- 
ties of street railway, gas, electric light, and indus- 





trial companies, and of industrial, street railway, 
and miscellaneous bonds. The booklet will be 
sent free on application Inclose a two-cent 


stamp and mention Lesiie’s WEEKLY 


“J. H.,” Charlotte, N.C Watch the market 
and see if you are right or if Jasper tells the truth 
(2)- The discrimination of the banks against the 
common shares of nearly all the industrials makes 
them speculatively unprofitable, as a rule. I am 
not advising their purchase, therefore, but, from 
time to time, I point out industrial preferred shares 
which seem to be cheap. (3) Inquiry about Amer 
Chicle answered in the last issue. (4) Cannot ad- 
vise you on cotton I deal with Wall Street secu- 
rities in this column. To entitle you to answers 
by mail or telegraph in emergencies, your own 
name should appear on our subscription books as a 
subscriber at full regular rates 

“S..” Portsmouth, N.H-: Kas. City Southern 
preferred pays no dividends at present, though 
about three per cent, is being earned on the stock 
(2) I think well of the furure of Texas Pacific, but 
it pays no dividend. It would be better to buy a 
— paving security, in my judgment. (3) 
K , Ft. S., & M has had a eonsiderab'e rise and ‘s 
hn somewhat actively traded in. 1] am not suf- 
ficiently informed rewarding it to advise you 4) 
I do not advise the purchase of Standard Rope & 
Twine or any other of the very cheap common 
shares of the industrials 5) Ditto” rewarding 


Mexican Telephone. (6) Amer. Ice preferred at 
prevailing prices would probably vield you a 
profit 


“B..” St. Louis Brooklyn Rapid Transit is 
selling pretty high for a stock that has never paid 
a dividend. It lives in anticipation of the future 
and the possibility of a combination of traction 
interests that might help it out. Shrewd, sharp 
men are at the head of the concern, and seem pre- 
pared to support the stock. As long as they are 
able to do this it will be unwise to sell short. The 
new bridge across the East River, which it is ex- 
pected will do much for Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
will not be completed for two years to come, and 
meanwhile many things may happen. On the ba- 
sis of its earnings, there is little prospect of an im- 


mediate dividend, although Brooklyn is growing 
very rapidly The road is heavily bonded and 
capitalized and its transfer system is a handicap 


t.,” Syracuse, N. Y I 
my Whiskey preferred There is talk of an ad- 
vance in the shares, though the insiders are such 
speculators that I hesitate to believe anything they 
say (2) Your Wabash B debentures show you 
a profit, but I would not sell at present Interest 
on them will no doubt be declared in July Pos- 
sibly they may be converted into a lower rate bond, 
on an interest-paying basis. I regard these as the 
cheapest of the speculative bonds now on the mar- 
ket, and have recommended their purchase ever 
since they were selling around 50. (3) One of the 
best of the industrial stocks is American Chicle, 
both the common and preferred. I still regard 
American Ice preferred as cheap at prevailing 
prices. (4) Cheap bonds are the Toledo, St. Louis 
and Western 4s around 80. They should sell 
higher 


would not sacrifice 


I A. K Syracuse: The history of the 
Erie Telegre aph «& Telephone Co. is too long for me 
to recite in detail. With its various collateral 
trust notes, debentures, floating debt and debts 
of proprietary companies, it was involved in a 
pretty serious tangle. (2) The plan of reorgani- 
zation, I understand, is available for the examina- 
tion of any stockholder. Obviously I could not 
reproduce it here. (3) Under the reorganization 
plan, the purchaser of the shares of the Erie tele 
phone stock will have to pay an assessment of $25 
ashare. For every 100 shares there will be issued 
to him 25 shares of the new preferred stock and 75 
shares of the new common As the Amer. Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. will no doubt control the 
reorganized Erie concern, | am inclined to think 
that the purchase of the stock at prevailing prices 
will prove profitable 

“J.A.T..” New York: While I am not advising 
the purchase of stocks, I think holders of Wabash 
B debentures, Southern Pacific, Kansas C ity 
eatin preferred, Chicago, Indianapolis and 


Louisville preferred, and Reading common will 
realize a profit on their holdings. (2) The Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Louisville is known as the 
Monon, not as the Panhandle. (3) A determined 


the leaders on the bull side to start an 
upward movement began after New Year's, but 
failed I am inclined to believe that some of the 
strong financiers identified with Standard Oil in- 
terests and a number of others have unloaded most 
of their stocks and are anticipating a fluctuating 
market with declining tendencies. (4) United 
States Express around par ought to be an invest- 
ment purchase for one who can afford to pay for 
it and put it away 5) The projected Gould 
combination, it is said, will be advantageous to 
Wabash preferred and Texas Pacific 


effort by 


“J.,”’ Cincinnati: Check received and your name 
has been added to my preferred list I agree with 
you that this is likely to be a critical year in our 
financial history, and that, therefore, the views of 
financial writers are of special value at this time 
(1) The copper situation depends upon the prog- 
ress of events. There is no question but that a 
vigorous attempt is being made to bring conflict- 
ing copper interests into agreement on fundamen- 
tal points. As soon as such an agreement is 
reached, the copper stocks will be a purghase 
Meanwhile, a fluctuating market is not improbable 
and a good trader ought to make several profitable 
turns. I think on declines it would be well to even 
up the cost of your shares, so as to be in a position 
to sell without loss on the first advance. Of course 
you must be able to protect your purchases before 
you go in any deeper. (2) Lead preferred is suf- 
fering from the reduction in the price of lead and 
from the threat of new and strong competition 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


{[NOTICE.—tThis department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lesiie’s WeekLy No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 

eated confidentially 4 stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable.] 


HOSE OF 


surance policies should spend a little 


my readers who carry life in- 
time in looking over the annual statements 
of the companies with which they are con- 
nected. The 
generally sent out to policy-holders at this 


statements are being very 


time and are usually thrown aside unread 
Study them and see for yourself what your 
company is doing. I simply drop this sug- 
gestion for the benefit of those who seem 
contract as a 


to regard a life-insurance 


matter of little consequence, and who sel- 
dom take pains to look up the records 
they 


even 


insure, and 


fail to 


the companies which 


who, in many instances, read 


the policies they carry 

“V.,” Schenectady, N. Y.: It is a small company, 
one of the oldest, with a good record 
I would take a new policy in 


company (2) The Penn 


‘S.,”’ Beaverton 
a safe, new, old-line 
Mutual 

G. L.,’” New York : Not one of the best 2 
The New York Life, no matter what the agent 
says 3) Yes, that is why my preference is for 
the New York company 

‘G.,”” Fremont, O I like the 20-payment en- 
dowment in the Provident Life better than the 
proposition of the Wisconsin concern and think it 
will yield you more satisfactory results in the end 

V.H.,”’ New York: A straight life policy would 
be the cheapest, but a fifteen or twenty-year endow- 
ment, if you can afford it, would, in the end, be 
very satisfactory Any of the strong, old-line com- 
panies will be glad to give you estimates 

“Ss WwW. W Chicago: The company is not 
very large, but is conducting a small business suc- 
cessfully and apparently at a profit (2) The 
Provident Savings Life is an excellent company, 
and has made great headway in recent years 

‘Anxious,” Philadelphia I have frequently 
pointed out the fact that fraternal insurance, 
while cheap at the beginning, is usually dear at the 
end In an old-line company you know from the 
outset what you have to pay and your policy be- 
comes more valuable every year you hold it (2) 
All of them are very good companies, and none of 
them has had any setback during recent years 
(3) The fraternal associations set little or nothing 
aside for reserve, while the old-line companies are 
compelled by the laws of the state to provide an 
adequate reserve for every policy issued. The 
fraternal companies are not subject to such scru- 
tiny or supervision by the state authorities 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Raltimore, Md. 


hom) 
Constable KCo, 


Dress Stufts. 


New Importations of 
English Mohairs, Silk Baréges, 
Chiffon Veilings. 


Nun’s 
Veilings, 


All Wool Crepes. 


Eolians, English and Scotch Suitings, | 
. *. | 
Printed Challies, 


Embroidered Robes. 


Broxton 19 a. 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THR | 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Aten 4 cor. 22d St, Yor 





Salesroon. 
preater New 


P) 2 ~ {NEN CO. TRON. NY. 


LINES LIARS oTFS 
ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 





LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


Sample treatment of Red Cross 
Pile and Fistula Cure and book 


f ; L E S explaining each variety of piles, 


sent free. Rea Co., Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


| portion of North 
| large part of Mexico, the beautiful coast re- 


| highest 
| Dining, Drawing-room, Sleeping, Compart- 


| Mexico 
ment, 


| of Pittsburg, 


BEST and MOST 
EcoNomicaL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always Pee in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, Nag & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms addrese 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P. O. Box 289. 








CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin 
Gum » 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 





All Others are Imitations. 











Mexice and California. 
Forty-FIVE Days’ Tour viA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
| Conducted Tour of Mexico and California, 
which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 11th by special Pullman train, 
covers a large and intensely interesting 
America, embracing a 
and on the 


sorts of California, return jour- 


ney from California, the Grand Canon of 
Arizona, one of the great wonders of the 
country. Fourteen days will be spent in 


and nineteen in California. 
Mexico and California Special, to be 
over the entire trip, will be composed of the 
grade Pullman Parlor Smoking, 


used 


and Observation cars, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Round- 
trip rate, covering all necessary expenses 
during the entire trip, $575 from all points 
Pennsylvania Railroad system east 
and $570 from Pittsburg. 
For the tour of Mexico only the rate will 
be $350, and for California only, which will 
leave February 25, $375. For itinerary and 
full information, apply to ticket agents, or 
address George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 


| Philadelphia. 
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equals Lifebuoy Soap.”’ 
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BLANK BOOKS: All kinds kept in stock 
and made to order by 


“THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 


a most valuable and interesting book- 
let sent free if you will only mention 
All those who value 


the 


will 
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|LIFEBUDY SOAP 


‘* For perfect cleanliness and all sani- 
tary purposes I know of nothing that 
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mtaining two cakes of Lifebuo 
paid, on rece 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE yy 
y, CUSHION 


BUTTON } 
«_CLASP\ 
Lies flat to the leg — | 


never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. { 
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Boston, Mass. 


















ELECTRO -VAPOR 20TH CENTURY  LAUNGHES 





nn, Mass 
uoy Soay Were used exclus ive ly at the Pan-American Exposition 
of 10 cents because they are the best They are elegantly finished, 
| simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 5 
feet ; $150 and up. ‘Send roc. tor handsome catalogue ot 
Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 


121 Nassau Street, New York. 
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MRS. MARY S. BALDWIN, Box 1212 Chicago, Ills. } 
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ure, 


NEW YORK 


111 FIFTH AVE 


a never-failing 


now ; avoid spring rush. 
Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, Box 20, Racine, Wis. 





Southern Railway to Aiken and 
Augusta. 


THROUGH-CAR service on fast, luxurious- 
ly appointed trains. Modern equipment, 
modern service. Offices, 271 and 1185 
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a Great English Remedy 
OPIUM 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


ddress Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. . 1 
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ROUTE OF THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 

















THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
BETWEEN 





NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 


THEC GuB~ =~ COCKTAILS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 
29 Broadway, New York. 
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No Friend Like An Old Friend. 


In these days of a multiplicity of brands, it is refreshingto 
turn toan old friend like the *“* Club Cocktails, ” and know that 
here is one which does not have to be taken on faith. Years of 
experience have made “Club Cocktails” the perfect blend of 
liquors that they are, and years of use have made them house- 
hold words all over the country. Ask at any hotel, club-house, 
cafe or fancy grocer, which is the best, end the answer every- 
time will be the ‘Ciub Cocktails.” The secret of their well- 
deserved popularity is that they are made entirely by actual 
weight and measurement, from the best quality of liquors, and 
kept six months before being bottled, thus ensuing a *per- 4 
fect drink. 

The “Club Cocktails” are made in seven varieties: Man- / 
hattan, Martini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, Tom Gin, and ( 
Whiskey, all of the same uniform high grade, and all worthy of { 
a place in the cellar of every connoisseur in the land. { 

The only brand of Cocktails listed by the best houses in this (¢ 
country. Also served on the buffet and dining cars of the (¢ 
principal railroads. « 












Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, London. { 











“The New York Central Leads the World.”—Lesue's WEEKLY. 
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